NEXT STOP, ROME! Huge sea-going craft, 327 


feet long and with a displacement of 5,500 


tons, carried the Yanks across the Mediter- 
ranean to open the assault on Europe. The 
noses open like barn doors to pour out 
troops and equipment. The Army calls them 
LClis (i. e. Landing Craft Infantry). This picture 
was taken at Salerno, Italy. 
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“SOTH YEAR 5 CENTS | 


Maybe you won't be glad to 
see him home after all ! 


ONE DAY, your man will come home. 


Home—after having done his duty 
and played his part in the bitterest, 
cruelest fight of all time. 


And you? 


Will you be able to welcome him 
back with nothing but sheer joy and 
thankfulness in your heart? 


Or will the sight of him remind you, 
for the rest of your life, that even 


though your job was unutterably 
easier than his, you still didn’t do it 
—you didn’t quite measure up? 


That would be a miserable thing to 
have happen to you. It would be a 
miserable feeling to carry through the 
years. 

So don’t take any chances. Don’t 
just buy your share of War Bonds. 
Do that—and thendo more. And do 
it today. pedi 
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KEEP ON BACKING THE ATTACK! 


This advertisement, prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council and the 
U. S. Treasury Department, is published as a public service by Pathfinder Publishing Co. 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET has ruled that, since Washington officials change jobs 
and status so often, their names will no longer be printed on Gov- 
ernment letterheads. Bureau expects to save 9,500,000 lbs. of 

- paper by this action. 


"ROOSEVELT WILL RUN IN 1944." The President is reported to have made a defi- 
nite statement to that effect during a conference held at the White 
House in the third week of October. The men he told it to peached 
to friends 





COUPON RATIONING OF COAL will not be invoked this winter, OPA promises. 
Distribution ration control is believed adequate for requirements. 





POST-WAR WORLD SET-UP may have its germ in idea now shaping up for re-or- 
ganization of countries along Mediterranean. This calls for a 
Latin bloc made up of France, Italy, Spain, Portugal; an Arab Fed- 
eration of North Africa, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, and a third federation 
in the Balkans. 


FORTY-EIGHT-HOUR WEEK will be extended by War Manpower Commission to 30 | 
additional areas where acute labor shortages exist, effective No- 
vember 15. It is expected that 100 cities in the country will be 
under the longer work week before January l. 

















THE PRESIDENT with another veto up his sleeve, is bearing down for approval 
of the farm subsidy feature of the Commodities Credit Corporation 
Bill. That means he is placing the responsibility for inflation 


control squarely in the lap of Congress. Farm organization lead- 
ers in conference with him last week were told to lay off their 
fight against farm subsidies. A subsidy message to Congress is 
expected to be his preamble in carrying the fight directly to the 
public. (SEE P. 26) 


WAR PRODUCTION will be tapered off gradually, under present Army and Navy 
plans. This will be to avoid mass cancellations and ease the shocks 
of re-adjustments. Not soon, but when Yanks are nearing Berlin. 


CORN CHECKING COMMITTEE from New York State has fanned out across the Corn 
Belt to survey actual crop conditions and determine feed that 
would be available to Eastern dairy and poultry producers under 
equitable prices. Governor Thomas E. Dewey ordered the survey, 
following report of State's Emergency Food Commission which said 
"Should feed shipments fall substantially short of the necessary 
minimum amount of 15,000,000 bushels a month, it is possible 
that (State) egg and milk production will be cut in half." 








TRUCK TIRE SHORTAGE will get worse before it gets better. Supply of heavy- 
~ duty tires is reported to be about gone, so far as civilians are 
concerned. 
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"It’s great to bave you aboard. 


“I'm taking a good look at you now 
because I may not have another chance 
for a long while. 


"I'm shoving off soon, son, but before I 
gol want to tell you bow I feel about you. 


“I didn’t fully understand what this war 
was all about until you got bere. Now I 
really know what I’m fighting for. 


“All I ever want you to know about dicta- 
tors and concentration camps and race 
hatreds and slave nations and all the rest 
of the mess we're trying to clean up today, 
is what you'll read in your history books 
when you're old enough to go to school. 


“I want you to grow up as a free Ameri- 
can in a free world. | want you to enjoy 
more and better opportunities for getting 
ahead than I ever bad. I want you to 
plan and live your own life in your own 
way—the American way. 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 








"HIYA SKIPPER?” 


“I want you to be free to climb as high 
in life as your own ability will take you 
—free to believe, think and talk as your 
conscience dictates—free to live without 
fear, without hatred and without war. 


“Or else—I'd rather not come back at all!’ 


* * * 


Helping support the deeds, sacrifices and 
hopes of America’s armed forces—of 
which this young father is a symbol—are 
30 million men and women, boys and 
girls on our nation’s six million farms. 


They, too, know what America is fighting 
for. They, too, are determined to insure 
for future generations the same rights 
and freedoms and opportunities which 
they themselves have enjoyed. 


That is why America’s farmers are toiling 
long, exhausting hours day in and day out 
to increase the already enormous flow 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


of food and other farm products so vita! 
to Victory. 


That is why America’s farmers want « 
remain free—free to run their own farms 
in their own individual ways without 
needless interference. 


But despite military successes and all pr« 
duction records, this war is far from w: 
Every American has a bigger-than-ev: 
job to do. Buy more War Bonds « 
Stamps. Turn in more scrap. Work hard: 
at the job—whatever it may be. 


Free American agriculture, business a: 

labor, working together, are helping ¢ 
speed the day when our boys will com: 
home victorious. And when that gre: 
day comes, we shall owe them more tha 
parades and speeches. We shall owe then 
opportunities for jobs, both on farms and 
in cities, and a free America worthy o! 
their sacrifices. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 
ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS « STAPLES + BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS « PIPE 


CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEEES for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
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When the Nazis spread 
across Europe, the Alien 
Property Custodian took over 
foreign businesses here, and 
still operates the big ones 


[ P on war-dimmed Broadway, Uncle 

Sam sits in the box-office of a nos- 
talgic waltz comedy. In Binghamton, 
N. Y., he heads the board of directors of 
the country’s second largest camera and 
film plant. ‘The old g gentleman also grows 
bananas for the corner fruit stand, dab- 
bles in potash, manufactures a new- 
type propellor that can sidle a battle- 
ship up to a dock without the help of 
tugs, and compounds scores of types 
of patent pills for the corner drug-store. 


It all began when Hitler’s armies 

ssed over into Norw ay. Herr Quis- 

ling was still pouring the first glass 

f beer for the German generals, when 

\\ ishington swung into action. The 

'reasury Department, acting under a 

freeze” order signed by the President, 

took over the U. S.-held properties of 

ital Hitler’s victims and placed them under 

otective custody. 

By the end of 1941 over $7,000,000,- 

100 worth of foreign-owned property 

under U. S. Government control. 

here were 150,000 of them in all. 

ey ranged from Broadway musical 

re medies and operas copyrighted by 

istrian, German and Italian citizens, 

creat industries like General Aniline 

Film Corp., American Bosch, Ameri- 

Potash & Chemical and Central 

.erican Plantations, Inc. Included 

re thousands of copyrights, patents 

| trade-marks and hundreds of bank 

ounts, personal estates, trust funds 
1 miscellaneous holdings. 


i Creation of the Office of Alien Prop- 
n ty Custodian in March, 1942, under 
Y First War Powers Act of 1941, 


of iced all of these orphans under a 
gle governmental guardian, similar 
the one operated under the Trading 
ith the Enemy Act in 1917-18. 
Vesting orders issued to acquire title 


” alien property numbered 1,792, of 
hich 64% were against German as- 
ts. The bulk of the business concerns 

S ere German-owned. Of these, 160 in 

; all, 109 are located in New York State. 


Japan led in banking and insurance in- 
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(Title registered in U. S. Patent Office) 








Government Runs a $7,000,000,000 Business Orphan 
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UNCLE SAM’S THE BOSS. Seven billion dollars worth of U. S. industries, some as big as this, were 
owned by Europeans when war began. Now, they take orders from the Alien Property Custodian. 


terests. The Italians controlled most 
of the copyrights on music. Germany’s 
scientific patents and copyrights on 
scientific works are by far the most 
valuable. Scores of magazines and 
books, indispensable in research, form- 
erly printed exclusively in Europe were 
on the list. 

There is no blanket procedure by 
which these properties are vested. In 
some cases the take-over has been 
plain seizure. In others the holdings 
were brought under protective custody. 
The latter method was used in the case 
of enemy nationals who were interned. 
Action, for example, was taken in 
one such instance when a small estab- 
lishment containing .strategic machine 
tools was abandoned, following the ap- 
prehension of the owner. 


Supervisory control was placed over 
neighborhood delicatessens and fruit 
stores where perishable foods and gro- 
ceries were abandoned when the owners 
were interned. To alleviate health or 


other hazards, and to supervise the prop- 
erty until final eo ages ition of the case 
could be made, the Government acted 
in the public’s as well as the owner's 
interest by liquidating part of the stock 
and reverting the proceeds to the credit 
of the owner. 

What to do with the corner delicates- 
sen when the good-natured proprietor 
didn’t show up one morning was a mere 
trifle stacked up beside the I. G. Farben- 
industrie with its multiple subsidiaries, 
camouflaged organization, involved fi 
nances and war-strategic commodities. 
Big German interests such as these were 
not caught napping when Uncle Sam 
walked in to investigate ownership, 
assets, and production. 


For months, the Custodian’s Office 
claims, these companies had resorted 
to every conceivable method to conceal 
the true ownership, destroy convicting 
evidence, and to render useless to the 
United States formulae, instruments, 
strategic equipment and undisclosed 
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patents that might hurt the Nazis. 
They used holding companies incor- 
porated in neutral countries like Swit- 
zerland, resurrected defunct corpora- 
tions, padded directorates with names 
of recognized neutral persons, and set 
up complex international bank loans. 
The investigation carried on by the 
Office of the Alien Property Custodian 
ferreted out most of these tricks and 
brought under Government surveilance 
one big enemy-owned enterprise after 
another—lock, stock, and barrel. 


Of the 318 enterprises taken over, 89 
are still administered by the APC. 
Tied in closely with the operations 
of the business concerns were the thou- 
sands of patents and copyrights which 
were promptly seized. By June last 
24,968 patents, 72,119 copyrights 
and 380 trade-marks had _ been 
taken over. The vested patents alone 
represent approximately 16 per cent 
of all the unexpired patents now 
registered with the Patent Office. The 
range of inventions includes all but four 
of the 300-odd standard classes of pat- 
ents listed by the Patent Office. 


All of the vested patents have been 
made available to American. business on 
a non-exclusive, royalty-free basis, al- 
though title is retained by the Govern- 
ment until the end of the war. Pre- 
war American interests in all of these 
patents are being respected. Royalties 
currently paid are being held by the 
Government for future settlement. 


So far as the wartime handling of 
foreign properties is concerned, Gov- 
ernent seems to be doing a good man- 
agerial job. However, the question of 
“ethics” was brought up forcefully by 
the Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce last week when it came out for 
“continuance of the traditional Amer- 
ican policy of non-confiscation.” 

American interests in enemy and en- 
emy-controlled areas exceed in value 
the holdings of enemy nationals here, 
the committee said, and confiscation of 
foreign property in the U. S. merely es- 
tablishes a precedent for the business- 
bandits of Berlin and Tokyo. The com- 
mittee urged restoration of American 
properties to their owners as quickly as 
possible after liberation of territories 
“without a lengthy period of Govern- 
ment operation and control.” 

That, however, is a lot easier than it 
sounds, according to the 1,004 clerks 
and officials of the APC. Every act 
being taken by the office, they claim, is 

made in the light of procedure to be 
followed in “unloading” properties. 

But a number of claims dating back 
to World War I are still in the courts. 

It will be a long, long time after 
World War II before the Alien Property 
Custodian can lock his doors. 
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Lehman’s World Relief 


Former governor expected to be Director- 
General of international organization. 


Representatives of 33 members of the 
United Nations plus 10 associated coun- 
tries and the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation will meet in Atlantic 
City on November 10 to set up an 
agency that will plan, coordinate, and 
run a program for the relief of war vic- 
tims in areas under the control of the 
United Nations. 

Herbert H. Lehman, former Governor 
of New York State, will probably be 
named Director-General of the agency 
which, it is expected, will be called the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

The final organization will. be oper- 
ated, it is reported, under an inter- 
national council made up of. one mem- 
ber from each government participating, 
and will also have a Central Committee 
composed of representatives of China, 
Russia, Great Britain and the United 
States. The chief officer, of the agency, 
the Director-General, is to be appointed 
by the council. 

Mr. Lehman succeeded President 
,00sevelt as Governor of New York and 
held the position until his resignation 
last fall when he accepted an appoint- 
ment to head the Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation in the State De- 
partment. A recent re-organization of 
government agencies put his office, 
along with Lend-Lease and the Office 
of Economic Warfare in the new Foreign 
Economic Administration under Leo T. 
Crowley. Mr. Lehman was pushed up- 
stairs to the President’s staff. 
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A RECORD BREAKER. 
Kearny, N. J., in 158 days from the time the keel was laid. That is about one-fifth of the building 
time averaged before the war, and eight days less than the time required for sister ships. 





“The Week at Home 


Trick Kills School Bill 


Move for more Federal Aid ends in nega- 
tive vote because of Racial Amendment. 


A bill to extend federal aid to the 
nation’s public’schools came to a sudden 
end in the Senate when an opponent 
stabbed it to death with an amendment. 


Introduced by Senators Thomas 


Utah and Hill of Alabama, the measure 


was supported to the hilt by the Na- 
tional Education Association and other 
groups. It had been reported favorably 
by the Education Committee and a; 

peared to have a good chance to pass. 


Bitter opposition was led by Senat 
Taft, of Ohio, who. didn’t want “fed- 
eral control” and who said his State had 
a big surplus in its treasury and didn’ 
need help anyway, and by Senator 
Langer, of North Dakota, who was 
against the bill on principle. 

It was Senator Langer’s amendment 
that killed the bill—an amendment to 
prohibit racial discrimination in the ad- 
ministration of both Federal and State 
school funds. 

The amendment came to a vote on 
Oct. 20 and passed, 40 to 37. Southern 
Senators who objected to Federal con- 
trol of their dual school systems and 
others who were against the amend- 
ment but for the bill, then joined the 
opponents of the measure and recom- 
mitted it to the Education Committee. 

Miss Charl Ormond Williams, director 
of field service of the N.E.A., voiced the 
sentiments of many teachers when she 
said she was keenly disappointed but 
promised that the fight will go on. 
“The post-war period will require an 
educational advance unprecedented in 





Inter national 


This heavy-type destroyer, of the U. S. S. Dortch class, was delivered at 
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SOLDIERS RELAX. The famous resort of White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
including 7,000 acres of mountains and lakes has been taken over com- 


pletely by the U. S. war wounded. 


United States,” she said. “If we 
re to meet the educational re- 
onsibilities this war has made clear, 
nd remove the. educational defects it 
has revealed, our people must increase 

- quantity and quality of their educa- 


Seeds of Friendship 


North Dakota and Minnesota lead in 
donations of seeds to Russian farmers. 


U. S. farmers this year sent to Russia 
rut 2,000,000 pounds of seeds, done 
in sacks displaying the American 
¢ and labeled “Seeds from friends in 
erica.” 
[he contributions were valued at 
1,000. They will aid the Russian 
mers materially in trying to meet 
r own food requirements in 1944, 


| so cut down Lend-Lease shipments. 


[he two States which led in the do- 
tions, by wide margins were North 
kota and Minnesota. The Lend- 
ise also sent the Russians seeds, but 
mers were asked to supplement this 
th contributions inasmuch as recap- 
e of the Ukraine will give Soviet farm- 
vast new fields to crop. Russian 
ir Relief, Inc., handles the ship- 
nts. Seeds most in demand are hy- 
1 seed corn, soy beans and oats. 


OPA Head Resigns 


Prentiss Brown, as long predicted, steps 
down; Chester Bowles takes his place. 


Prentiss M. Brown, “father of the 

rice-control bill” while a member of 

the Senate, was never happy as the lame- 

luck custodian of his problem child. 

1 his six-page letter of resignation to 

> President he merely took the step 

> ha been expected to take ever since 

appointed Chester Bowles general 
manager of the office. 


The Greenbrier Hotel has been re- 





Unlike Leon Henderson, Mr. Brown 
took a compromising course in fixing 
OPA’s prices, and tried to “sell” his 
former ‘colleagues in Congress on the 
price control organization. He took a 
middle ground "betwee en the two fac- 
tions of his Office—the academic the- 
orists and the practical businessmen— 
with the result that many of both types 
resigned. 

In answering a complaint from a Sen- 
ator that the OPA was guilty of “in- 
action, indecision, procrastination,” etc. 
Mr. Brown replied that it was impos- 
sible to permit “general price increases 
to maintain production in view of the 
President’s hold-the-line order.” 

But in his letter of resignation Mr. 
Brown maintained that the OPA had 





International 

LIEUT. RUTH M. GARDINER was the first U. S. 
Army nurse to be killed in action in this war. 
An Army hospital in Chicago (the former Edge- 
mere Beach Hotel) has been named for her. 


Acme 


named the Ashford General Hospital. The boys on the left are having a 
go on the splendid golf course, in spite of obvious handicaps. Those at 
the right are re-learning use of their hands by weaving scarfs and belts. 


been a success because it had halted the 
upward trend in the cost of living. 

It was generally understood that Mr. 
Brown would be succeeded by Chester 
Bowles, former OPA director for Con- 
necticut, who had been groomed to 
take his place. He was promptly nomi- 
nated for the job by the President. 


Immediately following Mr. Brown's 
exit came OPA decisions to grant sub- 
sidies to apple shippers, to ration jams, 
jellies and preserves, and to put a price 
ceiling on live cattle—a step over which 
OPA and the War Food Administra- 
tion have long been in controversy. 


cy has already taken a firm 
step (as urged by farm organizations) 
against further subsidies. It must also 
pass on continuing the life of the OPA, 
which, under ‘— legislation ex- 
pires next July 1. The immediate fu- 
ture of the OPA promises to be lively 
and rough. 


Senate’s Peace Plan 


Connally formula for post-war collabora- 
tion goes to Senate floor by big majority. 


After considerable debate in Commit- 
tee the so-called middle-of-the-road 
resolution of Chairman Connally was 
reported out by a majority of 22 to two— 
the two being Senators Johnson of 

California and LaFollette of Wisconsin, 
ete are opposed to any sort of Senate 
commitment. 

After declaring for a “complete vic- 
tory” and ‘for * ‘cooperation with our 
comrades at arms in securing a just and 
honorable peace” the re solution would 
commit this country to aid “in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of interna- 
tional authority with. power to prevent 
aggression and to preserve the peace 
of the world.” 

It was expected that the debate would 
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last perhaps a week. So important is 
the subject, however, and so great and 
eager the audience that Senators may 
extend themselves much further. Since 
the Senate must ratify any peace treaty 
by the United States the Senate’s ex- 
pression is closely watched by all nations 
involved in the war. 


The Most Babies 


Statistics show a record birthrate this 
year, sharp decline probable after war. 


The crop of new “war babies” this 
year is going to be close to the all-time 
all-American high record of 3,000,000 
births in 1942. But from here out, look 
for a decreased birth rate. William 
Fielding Ogburn, in a monograph for 
the Public Affairs Committee, points 
out that by 1919 there was registered 
a 10 per cent decrease after World 
War I, although only two million men 
got overseas. This time we have eight 
million in service and are working to- 
ward a goal of 11 million. About 1949 
or 1950, the experts say, we shall be- 
gin really to notice the effects of a war- 
born depression in babies. There will 
be less children in the schools and more 
old folks in the front porch rockers. 
About 1960 the colleges will find their 
enrollments greatly decreased. 


Chicago Has Subway 


Long job ends as Kelly opens 5 mile 
system, the first west of the Alleghanies. 


A dream of 50 years came true when 
Chicago opened its first subway, five 
miles long, under the busines district of 
the city. Citizens felt pride in having 
something to compare with New York’s 
subway, London’s “tubes,” and Paris’s 
“metro.” 


THREE TRAVELING FARMERS. 
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"Wide World 


These three outstanding U. S. farmers were selected by the 


Lend-Lease Administration to go to England and see how the British solve farm problems. 


They are Oscar Heline, lowa, Earl Robinson, 


Chicago’s five-mile stretch of double 
tracks is the first unit of the proposed 
system. It is the last word in subways, 
with a modern ventilating system, fluor- 
escent lighing, gray marble, gray glass 
and up-to-the-minute safety escalators. 
Its cost so far has been $57,400,000, of 
which the Federal Government furnish- 
ed $23,130,000. War priorities made 
construction difficult and slow. It took 
two years to get deliveries on some ma- 
terials. Many substitutions had to be 
made. 

Mayor Kelly at the opening cere- 
monies called the subway “probably 
the most significant evidence of Chi- 
cago’s history to date”. Many engineers, 
he said, had pronounced the feat im- 
possible, but Chicagoans were seeing 


ad 
Wide World 
WHERE THE ARMY PASSED. Housekeepers go back to work in the Hotel Stevens, Chicago after 
it had served 13 months as a technical training school for the Army Air Forces. The Government 
bought it for $6,000,090 and sold it to Arnold Kirkeby for $5,251,000. It re-opens in November. 


Wisconsin, and Robert J. Howard, New York. 


the realization of what their ancestors 
had dreamed and planned through the 
years, 

The operating company estimates 
that 70,000,000 passengers will be car- 
ried by the subways in its first year. 
Schedules call for operation of 80 north 
and south-bound trains an hour during 
rush periods. The fare is 10 cents a 
ride. 


Gesture to China 


Congress and President act to ban 
Chinese exclusion acts and grant a quota. 


There was very little opposition in the 
House to the repeal of Chinese exclu- 
sion legislation, first passed some 6() 
years ago. Urged by the President and 
advocated by practically every promi- 
nent newspaper in the country the 
measure was pushed in the House as a 
matter of justice to an ally and to a 
great people. It passed without a record 
vote after a few attempts to amend 
the bill failed. ‘The measure was ex- 
pected to get a similar favorable treat- 
ment in the Senate. 

There are now in the United States 
40,000 Chinese aliens and some 37,000 
Chinese citizens. There are 5,000 more 
Chinese aliens in Hawaii. The immigra- 
tion quota allowed to the Chinese under 
the present system, from whatever part 
of the world they might come, would 
be 105. 


John Hanson’s Day 


Congressman wants holiday for man 
who preceded Washington as President. 


Representative Warren G. Magnuson, 
of Seattle, Wash., has found a sleeper 
in American history. He introduced a 
resolution the other day calling on the 
President to proclaim Nov. 15 as John 
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Hanson Day in honor of “the 
President of the United States.” 

“Most Virginians and most Ameri- 
cans,” he explained, “are under the false 
impression that George Washington was 
the first President; but a Scandinavian 
was the first President of the United 
States, John Hanson, of Maryland. John 
Hanson has been sleeping in American 


first 


history too long.” 

Hanson, Mr. Magnuson ’ 
elected President of the United 
in Congress Assembled in 1871, 
the Articles of Confederation preceding 
our Constitution, and thus was the first 
man to hold the title of President of the 
United States. George Washington was 
the first chief executive Con- 
stitution. 


says, was 
States 
under 


under the 


$11,000,000 a Day in Planes 


Motor industry’s aircraft alone 


surpasses its best 


More than $4,000,000,000 worth of 
airplanes, engines and aero equipment 
has rolled from the plants of the auto- 
motive industry since William S. Knud- 
came up from Washington three 
years ago and asked the manufacturers 
to expedite warplane production. 

Of the $4,000,000,000 total deliveries 
of airframes, engines and accessories to 
date, a shade over $1,000,000,000 was 
completed during the first two years 


output 


car production rate. 


sen 


of the program, and the remaining $3.- 
000,000,000 was delivered in the past 
12 months. Most of the 1,038 com 
ponent plants of the automotive in- 
dustry, located in 31 States, are deliver 
ing aircraft units at the rate of approxi- 
$11,000,000 


mately a day. 


Labor in Revolt 


Crisis develops as more coal miners quit. 


Railroad workers prepare strike vote. 


Showing slight concern for the effect 
m the effort of badly 
coal stocks, coal miners continued their 
strike while a contract with 
increased pay. 


war needed 


demanding 


The idle coal miners, in spite of being 
ordered back to work by the War Labor 
and urged to go back by John 
leaders, re- 


Board, 
L. Lewis and other labor 
mained away and were joined by others 
as many mines and steel mills closed. 
While the number of strikers decreased 
slightly in Alabama it increased in the 
other six States affected until the total 
40,000. Still others 
threatened to quit unless a new contract 
Oct. Sli. 

Scornfully rejecting the four cents an 
hour pay raise offered them by Stabiliza 
tion Director Vinson, instead of the $3 
a day increase demanded in their long 
negotiations, the chiefs of the five rail- 
road operating unions voted to take a 
strike vote of their 350,000 workers. 
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Death on the Salween 


Chinese block Japan’s invasion threat in 
Burma. 
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Gulf of Martoban 


The six-month period of dry weather has begun in the Burma 


To the northwest U. S. engineers lay out 


new routes to China; to the northeast Japanese and Chinese forces battle at the Salween River. 
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Last fortnight, with the beginning of 
the dry monsoon, Japan sent an in- 
vasion force of 30,000 men along this 
route. They were stopped at the Sal- 
ween River near Luku last week by a 
much smaller force of Chinese, includ- 
ing warlike Lisu tribesmen. There, day 
after day, like Horatio at the bridge, 
the Chinese veterans held the Japs to 
the opposite river bank. 

It may well be that this Japanese 
thrust into Yunnan province may not be 
invasion for invasion’s sake, but simply 
a means of countering new Allied blows 
in that theater. 

British troops, beaten by disease and 
Jap flanking movements along Burma’s 
western coastal strip last spring, are 
nearing that same battleground again. 
A Chinese force in the north threatens 
to recapture a portion of the vital Burma 
Koad. In the northwest, U. S. Army 
engineers and Indian and Chinese Jabor- 
ers have built new supply routes from 
the Sadiya-Ledo north India 
along undisclosed roads to China. 


area in 


Missions in Moscow 


Conference between the Big Three na- 
tions is at least a beginning for needed 


conferences on post-war settlements. 


The eyes of the world were centered 
In that city of 
contrasts, of baroque, domed churches 


on Moscow last week. 
and glassed-in, functional structures a 
meeting was taking place which might 
determine the fate of Europe and the 
rest of the world. 

Around the conference table sat the 
the three most 
powerful countries—Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, who had flown 15.000 


foreign ministers of 
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Wide World 


PULLING HELLCATS BY THE TAIL. These latest Navy fighters, being towed to position on the deck 


of their carrier, are those which clawed the Jap at Tarawa, 


miles for the event; Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden, of Great Britain; and 
Foreign Commissar V. M. Molotov, of 
the U. S. S. R. What they talked about 
and what decisions were reached were 
not disclosed to the public. The impor- 
tant thing was that the conference 
marked the first active attempt at An- 
glo-American-Soviet collaboration since 
the beginning of World War II. 

Speculation as to what was to be in- 
cluded on the agenda, already decided 
on by the conferees, centere 1d on these 
issues: 

1. The second front. Long one of 
the sore points in relations between the 
Western Allies and their eastern partner, 
the timing of a large scale invasion of 
E Jurope must tower foremost among the 
ministers and their military experts. 


2. The Post-war boundaries of the 


International Sound Photo 


ANOTHER MISSION TO MOSCOW. Seventy-two-year-old Secretary Hivii, arriving at airport after 
15,000-mile flight for three-power conference, was greeted by Russia’s Foreign Commissar Molotov. 


in the Gilberts, last month. 
U.S.S.R. Although the Russian press 
has declared flatly that her borders are 
no more subject to debate than those of 
California, the question of whether she 
will keep the territories she lost in World 
War I and took back in 1939-40 can- 
not be avoided. 

8. Machinery for post-war collabora- 
tion. Around this subject fly the old 
diplomatic bats of balance-of-power be- 
tween nations, and the establishment 
of an international agency to arbitrate 
issues and eliminate future wars. 

4. The types of government to rule 
European states after the war. Rival 
cliques in Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
French North Africa, derive support 
from London and Washington on one 
hand and Moscow on the other. Rus- 
sian criticism of the AMG is also 
complicating factor. 

5. The government of post-war Ger- 
many. Britain and the U. S. A. stand 
by the pledge of “unconditional sur- 
render. The Soviet backs the Na- 
tional Committee for Free Germany, 
which urges democratic groups within 
the Reich to revolt against Hitler and 
end the war by truce now. 

These obstacles blocking the path to 
unity are enormous. They cannot pos- 
sibly be carved and polished at a single 
conference. So the conference in Mos- 
cow last week was a meeting-before- 
meetings. The fact that the Big Three 
were at last sitting down ba a table 
to discuss their problems and aims, to 
try to find the beginning of a solution, 
was a welcome sign-post on the road 
to world peace. 


Aussies Pocket Sattelberg 


Narrow alley of Jap escape to coast is 
closed; Allies down 192 more Jap planes. 


A week-long attempt by the Japanese 
in the Sattelberg area of New Guinea 
to reach the coast in strength was de- 
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ALONG THE TOKIO ROAD. 
U. S$. Army-trained Chinese soldiers 
the “Tokio Road” by its American builders. 


feated by Australian troops and Ameri- 
can aircraft. 

The enemy drive to the coast was 
not an attempt to recapture Finschafen. 
it was a frantic effort to get its force in 
time to join other Jap units along the 
vital sea passage between New Guinea 
and New Britain. Pocketed by the 
Aussies on the coast and by high moun- 
tains and deep jungles west and north- 
west, the Sattelberg Japs faced death. 

Meanwhile from Wewak, New 
Guinea, northward to Rabaul, Allied 
fliers destroyed 192 planes in six days, 
brought Jap plane losses to more than 

300 in the last two months. 


Slugging Toward Rome 


Enemy resistance, land ‘mines and miss- 


bridges on the road slow Allies. 


a 
ing 


The road to Rome was a rough one 
last week. Blown out of their Volturno 
River position, the Nazis established 
themselves on a mountain ridge over- 
looking the valley. Booby traps left 
behind by the retreating enemy made 
very fox hole, every deserted hut a 
potential death trap for American and 
British soldiers. Venting on the civilian 

opulaion their wrath for Italy's col- 
laboration with the Allies, the Germans 
re reported to have shot down entire 
families of Italians and made bonfires of 
farms and _haystacks. 


China Rehabilitates 


The Nationalist Government is solving 
the problem of its disabled soldiers. 


The government of Chiang Kai-shek 
is mending and rehabilitating the Chin- 
ese soldiers disabled in the six years 
of war with Japan. Today 5,760 of 
these broken men, with second and 
third degree injuries, are corering on 


agricultural and industrial development 








With American P-40s 
march up 








Press Assoc. 


for an air umbrella, this group of 
the new India-China highway, nicknamed 
U. S. officers and observers accompany them. 


in Chinghsien county, Hunan Province. 

Already the men have brought 715 
acres of field land and over 2,500 acres 
of hill land under cultivation, none of 
which had ever before been plowed or 
planted. Using manpower chiefly, be- 
cause water buffalo are scarce, they 
harvested in summer crops more than 
a million pounds of grain and half a 
million pounds of sweet potatoes, in 
addition to tubers, corn, beans, and 
peppers. Winter crops included 495 
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acres of wheat, 80 acres of corn and 50 
acres of oil-producing vegetables and 
tubers. 

Industrial development at the colony 
now includes three factories: one for 
spinning and weaving, which employs 
the wives of disabled soldiers; a farm 
implement factory, and a paper plant. 
Six more factory buildings are under 
construction. In addition the colony 
has a general store, restaurant, theater, 
and a purchasing and marketing agency. 
There is a day-nursery for children of 
working mothers, and beginning projects 
in toy-making, carpentry, bamboo work, 
masonry, painting, brick and tile manu- 
facture, bean and soy products, lime 
and charcoal. 

All economic enterprises, producers’ 
and consumers’, are on a cooperative 
basis. At present each soldier has been 
given approximately one-sixth of an 
acre of field land and almost an acre 
of hill land, which he works coopera- 
tively and is not allowed to sell, but 
which his children may use after him. 
Receipts from the sale of that land’s 
produce are his. However, this income, 
supplemented by wages from industrial 
and consumers projects is not yet self- 
supporting and must be supplemented 
by government aid in the form of sub- 
sidies of rice and salt, and a small cash 
grant. Both production and income 
will be greater as soon as the colony 
can realize its present plans of granting 
each soldier one acre of field land and 


three of hill land. 


+ U. 8. Treasury-Army Signal Corps. 


DOBBIN GOES TO WAR. This outstanding photo by the U. S$. Army Signal Corps is the first camera 
record of horses being used by the Army on an active fighting front in this war. These mounts 
were purchased in Sicily and used in the invasion of the Italian mainland at Salerno. 







































































































Mexico Next 


Mexico appears to be the next Latin 
American nation planning to send an 
expeditionary force overseas. From its 
capital come reports that several army 
generals and staff officers are promoting 
a plan to put 10,000 volunteers of Mex- 
ico’s standing army into direct partici- 
pation in the war. They plan to use the 
troops as an occupationary force, prob- 
ably in the Pacific area, according to 
the reports. Mexico has been training 
her army for overseas duty for more 
than a year. 


Argentine Background 


The present mess in Argentina re- 
solves to three elements. First of these 
is an undeclared struggle for the dom- 
ination of Latin America between high- 
ly nationalistic Argentina and_ the 
United States. The second is Argen- 
tina’s domestic conflict between the 
small, but powerful, aristocracy and its 
increasingly vocal middle class. The 
last is the government’s international 
policy of “self-interest.” 

U. S.-Argentine relations have long 
been strained, for a number of reasons. 
The South American nation resembles 
the United States more than any other 
country in Latin America. Its climate is 
like the U. S. A.’s. Its population comes 
mostly from European stock (Italy and 
Spain, with few North Europeans). Un- 
like the majority of Latin Americas 
(Uruguay excepted), the white element 
predominates in Argentina. 

It is the most advanced of all the 
Latin American nations with the most 
railroad mileage, the greatest number 
of factories and industrial establish- 
ments, the lowest rate of illiteracy, the 
largest city, the biggest newspapers. 

And, finally, it is the greatest agri- 
cultural nation of Latin America. West- 
erners do not have to be told that it is 
the leading world producer and export- 
er of beef and the world’s first exporter 
of corn and linseed. 

Thus it is easy to see why, as ranking 
Latin nation in a hemisphere of pre- 
dominately Latin countries, Argentina 
feels herself to be the logical arbiter of 
intracontinental affairs, and why her re- 
lations with us have been termed “ob- 
structionist.” 

The political and spiritual turmoil 
now gripping Argentina stems from the 
internal conflict that has divided her 
since the beginning of national history. 
The great landowners still control the 
government. Every Latin American 


government has a test-proven formula 
for staying in power. That is to pamper 
the army. Argentina’s ruling class is no 
exception. The land-owning aristocracy 
neither live on their lands nor greatly 
concern themselves with their workers’ 
welfare. They still look to Europe for 
culture, and spend most of their time 
in cosmopolite Buenos Aires. This feel- 
ing of identification with Europe helps 
to explain their present-day leanings. 
Thus the chasm between the people of 
the countryside and the sophisticated, 
aristocrats. 

The modern ingredient in this do- 
mestic conflict is the middle class that 
is emerging with the expansion of in- 
dustries. This class, gathering strength 
through labor unions, has become artic- 
ulate in political affairs during the past 
decade. 

The principal political parties repre- 
senting these social classes are: the 
Conservatives (aristocracy supported by 
the army) and the Radicals (who re- 
present the bulk of the educators and 
workers). Since no fair or free election 
has been held since 1928, the Conserva- 
tives continue to ride the political horse. 

The political viewpoints of most of 
the men who run the Argentine Army 
becomes clearer by recalling the fact 
that from 1915 to 1940 a German mili- 
tary mission trained the army. Hence a 
large per cent of the high-ranking offi- 
cers are Germanophile. 

The administration’s cautious policy 
of “prudent neutrality,” backed up by 


the people as a whole until recently, 


DISTINGUISHED ALL-AMERICANS. 
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was motivated by self-interest. Arge: 
tina felt that the United States wa 
distant to defend her and that t] 
was nothing to gain by participatio 
World War II. Her attitude and a: 
ments were a counterpart of thos 
U. S. isolationists before Pearl Harb 
The uprisings against the Ramirez ¢ 
ernment thus point to two shifts in A 
gentine policy: more political recog: 
tion for the middle class, and eme: 
ence from isolationism. But the thi 
factor—real friehdship between Arg: 
tina and the U. S. A.—is a tall, wi 
fence still to be hurdled. 


Black Oil 

The arrival in oil-rich Venezuela 
prominent American oil men gives 1 
to reports that the United States 
contract for more crude oil there. 

Both Sinclair and Standard | 
have heavy investments in Venez 
through subsidiary companies. TT! 
properties are operated, however, un: 
a new Venezuelan law covering oil 
cessions. The nation has a potenti 
production estimated at 700,000 barr 
daily—about one-sixth of the curr 
United States production. But, un 
lately, only about one-half that amou 
has been going to the United Nation 
Because refining capacity in Venezuel 


is negligible, new construction may re- 


sult from the visits of the oil men. 


Stettinius on Unity 


Edward R. Stettinius, Under Secr 
tary of State replacing Sumner Welles 
has declared that he means to carry fo: 
ward the development of the Good 
Neighbor Policy along the lines “al 
ready marked so clearly and with suc! 
broad vision by Secretary Hull.” 





Members of the Committee to establish an Internationa! 
Center of Intellectual Cooperation meet for their first session at the Pan-American Union 
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Diesel Experiment 


It is a pretty fair guess that the post- 

uw passenger car will boast two or 
three diesel-powered makes. The R. H. 
Sheppard Co. recently put one of its die- 
sel engines in a 1928 Packard passen- 
ver car. Using only crankcase drainings 
not a rationed fuel—they got 30 miles 
to the gallon. Speed: 45 miles per hour. 

Said founder Sheppard, as quoted in 
Diesel Power: “Considering the fact 
hat we have never taken the trouble 
to adjust the engine, either to balance 

e fuel pump or to time it, operation 

surprisingly good. The entire job is 
trictly a ‘saw and hammer’ proposition 
made from either rejected parts, parts 
that were damaged, or old experimental 
parts.” 


Horse Blanket DeLuxe 


It may well be that after this war 
mmercial vehicles will be equipped 
ith two heaters for winter driving, one 
keep the passengers comfortable, an- 
other to keep the engine comfortable. 
[t's the old idea of a blanket for the 
horse. It got a fresh start when the 
U. §S. Army Ordnance Department 
sked the Texas Company to dream up 
sure method to start Diesel engines 
stantly in winter weather. 
Texaco engineers evolved a small 
etroleum burning stove which gives 
ntinuous heat to the engine coolant, 
llowing the coolant to circulate by 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY TOJO—Like a baker writing 
his greeting across the top of a cake, this 
Chevrolet worke: decorates a magnesium cast- 


ing for aircraft engines. The paste mixture 
seals interstices between the cores to control 
flow of the light metal in the mold. 


thermo-siphon action to other parts of 
the motor requiring warmth. Following 
the Texas Company engineers’ specifi- 
cations, the Perfection Stove Company 
designed a tiny stove which is built into 
the engine as a working part. It burns 
only about a gallon of fuel in 24 hours. 


Murmurings Against OPA 


From several sections of the country 
last week the protest against alleged 
Government bungling of the food situ- 
ation rose in volume. In conservative 
Baltimore, Harry W. Walker, executive 
head of the Baltimore Independent Re- 
tail Grocers and Meat Dealers Associa- 
tion, blasted the OPA in a brass-tacks 
editorial in The Grocers’ Skirmisher. 
“The OPA must go,” wrote Walker. “It 
has lost the respect of the people of 
America,” His suggestion: “Wouldn't 
it be far more sensible to place the 
entire business of food production and 
distribution in one department, then 
select a man of unquestioned probity, 
intelligence and experience and make 
him responsbile for results and not sub- 
ject to order?” 

At the same time a meeting of live- 
stock men in the Middle West revealed 
that: 75 per cent as many cattle will be 
fed in the corn belt this season as were 
fed last year; 50 per cent of the range 
calf crop has been sold so far, com- 
pared with about 80 per cent normally 
sold or under contract by this time; 
and that there is still no relief in sight 
from Washington on correcting what 
feeder-cattle men consider a most crit- 
ical unbalance between the ceiling price 
on cash corn and the floor under hogs. 


Home-Grown Hemp 


The 1943 American hemp crop has 
been hastily expanded from a relatively 
unimportant situation to nearly 200,000 
acres to meet wartime shortages of 
fiber. About 230,000 bushels of seed, 
enough at five pecks per acre to plant 
184,000 acres, were grown this ap in 
Kentucky. Eight thousand bushels were 
reserved for seed production, and 25,- 
000 bushels of Chilean seed were im- 
ported by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to fulfill all contracts. 


Senate Studies Post-War 


The Senate’s special committee on 
post-war economic policy and planning 
is quietly marshaling facts and figures 
which it hopes will be useful to Con- 
gress in working out a legislative pro- 


International 
MIDGET WELDERS. Those two Davis Brothers, 
in their 20’s and each just 50 inches tall, 
are said to be as good welders as any in 
the Charleston, South Carolina, Navy Yard. 


gram to meet the impact of events to 
come. 

Senator Walter F. George, the mild- 
mannered Georgian, heads the group, 
which includes the two party leaders, 
Senators Barkley and McNary, and va- 
rious potent members. 

Industrial reorganization, reclama- 
tion projects, possible new highways, 
transportation and shipping, airways 
development, and demobalization are 
among the significant subjects toward 
which Senator George and his col- 
leagues direct their studies. 

They are trying to get together the 
known facts in each situation, not so 
much for the purpose of recommend- 
ing legislation as to provide an intelli- 
gent basis for the regular committee: 
of Congress—by whom laws are fabri- 
cated—in their work on a post-war legis- 
lative policy. 

Senator George is quick to point out, 
however, that this does not mean they 
will not recommend any new laws. 
They will make recommendations if the 
situation calls for such action. The com- 
mittee also will provide basic informa- 
tion for other committees studying spe- 
cific measures. 

Short hearings, probably of one or 
two-day duration, will be scheduled 
at appropriate times by sub-committees 
of the group—some to be closed, others 
public. These will give individuals and 
various agencies, national and local, an 
opportunity to get their views and 
schemes on record. 

The committee is operating on the 
virtual certainty that the end of hostil- 
ities will automatically bring many an 
economic headache. 


































































































































Senator Hattie W. Caraway, of Ar- 
kansas, only woman in the Senate, put 
a little hemstitching on her toga last 
week. She became the first woman to 
preside as acting President pro tempore 
and in that office to affix her signature 
to a law of the land. Her colleague from 
Arkansas, Senator McClellan said: “I am 
happy to pay tribute to Senator Cara- 
way. Women are nobly doing their part 
in the defense of our country and in 
every endeavor in which loyalty and 
human intelligence are required.” 


a c oe 


Congressman Lyle H. Boren, of Semi- 
nole, Okla., 34-year-old chairman of the 
special House committee investigating 
the newsprint supply, believes 40 per 
cent of the paper used by the Govern- 
ment is wasted. Duplication of material 
and use of heavier grades of paper than 
are needed are the main offenses, he 
says. The committee, which has toured 
the paper mills of Canada and held 
hearings concerning the paper supply, 
is planning: to bring officials of govern- 
ment agencies before it from time to 
time. Elmer Davis, chief of the Office 
of War Information, is among those who 
have already been before the committee. 

Chairman Boren recently singled out 

“OPA and OCA for criticism. “I tag 
them as paper wasters,” he said. 

He specifically criticized the rural 
press section of the OWI for issuing 
16,000 sheets of health hints and tips 
on fuel conservation. “This remarkable 
statement included such illuminating 
tips as ‘keep doors closed to conserve 
heat,’ ” he said. 


Washington Patdde 


The Boren committee points out that 
paper is a critical war material and that 
it should be carefully conserved. Am- 
munition, powder, food and a great 
variety of other articles used by the 
urmed forces are shipped in paper. The 
Navy alone, according to committee fig- 
ures, uses 1,600 cars of paper a year. 

* * & 


Speaking of the paper shortage, be 
sure to pick up a copy of a charming 
monthly clipsheet called “Marketing Ac- 
tivities.” It is printed, on 50 lb. coated 
stock, by the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration and goes out to most of the 
newspaper and magazine editors in the 
country. The last issue, of 28 pages, 
‘contains a 242 page article about the 
nation’s thirst for milk, a three page 
article on the history of soda-pop, a two 
pager on some kind of yeast pills in- 
vented by the Russians and a 3% page 
reprint from Nation’s Business on ““New 
Crops for the New World.” (These, 
it turns out, are rubber, quinine, hemp, 
etc. most of which, we were taught, are 
native to the New World.) 

The booklet doesn’t really hit its pace, 
however, until it gets to an article, nine 
pages long, entitled “Cottonfield, Sep- 
tember, 1943,” written by Elbert O. Um- 
sted. Mr. Umsted turns out some of the 
best copy since “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
took to the circuit. Cotton pickers, in 
carefully described rags, walk miles and 
miles through his paragraphs to work 
for cruel plantation owners at far lower 
wages than they deserve, get booted 
around by the weigh-boss and eat cold 
“out of season” squirrel for lunch. 
Along on P. 14 a mysterious personage 
appears beside the cotton wagon and 
begins to hand out leaflets. He turns 
out to be the County Agent and gives 
with a lecture on picking cotton “clean.” 
Then, to quote: 

“Tom Kelsey asks: 
tell us that?’ 


‘Do the President 
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WALLACE JOINS ClO. Vice President Henry Wallace blasted high railroad rates at a speech in 
Dallas, Texas then stood proudly the next day while Fred W. Estis, vice president of a CIO union, 
pinned a CIO membership on his lapel. Some observers think Wallace will run for President in 1944, 
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“The county agent nods. ‘He does. 
Through an outfit of his called the War 
Food Administration.’ ” 

“Marketing Activities” 
cept advertising. 
“— 


does not ac- 


The report that Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau was selling off 
the dairy herd from his farm at East 
Fishkill, N. Y., was the subject of ex 
tended remarks by Senator Langer, of 
North Dakota, in which he called at- 
tention to national farm conditions which 
he described as deplorable. He had 
Senators chuckling with his jibes at the 
Treasury chief. 

It seems the Morgenthau acres ad- 
join the farm of President Roosevelt. 
“Anyone who wants a good purebred 
cow or a bull that is likely related to the 
bull the President has on his farm, can 
have a chance to purchase one or th« 
other at East Fishkill on December 11, 
when the Secretary is going out of th: 
dairy business,” Senator Langer said. 

oe o . 


Hunch players around the Capitol 
figure the House Ways and Means 
Committee will wind up its present 
sessions on new tax legislation without 
reporting a bill. The committee went 
into executive session after hearing the 
Treasury's proposal for additional taxes 
to help pay for the war. Some members 
were known to oppose new legislation; 
others want to wait and see what the 
present law is going to produce in the 
way of revenue. On the Senate side, 
Chairman Walter George, of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate’s Finance Com- 
mittee, held himself in readiness to 
take up any measure the House might 
pass along—but his fingers were crossed. 


o od oe 


Just before the U. S. Mint decided 
to do away with the new zinc pennies, 
Rep. Charles S. Dewey of Illinois pro- 
posed that government solve the silvery 
nuisances by punching holes in them. 
The Chinese used to make some of their 
money that way. “Of course,” he ex- 
plained, “It would deface Lincoln’s pic- 
ture. But Mr. Lincoln was the sort of 
person who always looked at the dough- 
nut and not at the hole.” Rep. Dewey 
designed the small dollar bills intro- 
duced a few years back. 


o oO oe 


Leaders in both Senate and House 
have pooh-poohed the possibility of an 
rarly recess, but the fever for a vacation 
continues to rise among the army of 
secretaries, committee staffs, and lesser 
lights. Their fingers are always close 
to the pulse of Congressional trends. 
Farm subsidy and tax questions are the 
main hurdles in the path of a legislative 
stoppage and both of these look like 
long, hot struggles. 


° * & 
Emily Post, the mind-your-p’s-and- 
q’s-lady, has landed in the Congressional 
Record, of all places. Sen. Styles 
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Air Force (second from right). 


Bridges of New Hampshire, gallantly 
inserted her article, in which she chides 
tradesmen for jawing at their customers. 
It seems Mrs. Post doesn’t like to hear 
lerks pass such remarks as, “Naw, lady, 
e aint got no sirloin steak. Don’t you 

ow a war's on?” and she wrote a 

iece about it. Such remarks are re- 
lacing the old password, “The cus- 

mer’s always right,” to the offense of 
her sense of the appropriate. 

= e e 

Page County, Va. firewood sells in 

Washington at $20 per cord, delivered. 


& co 2 


Representative J. Harry McGregor, 
f West Lafayette, Ohio, recently spent 
o days at each courthouse in his dis- 
t ict, made 18 speeches to civic groups 
nd conducted 12 open forum meetings. 
lere’s what he says the folks out his way 
int: (1) Any necessary sac rifice to win 
> war; (2) no rubber-stamp Congress; 
politics, graft and profiteering taken 
it of the war; (4) truth about the war; 
smaller Government payroll; (6) Fed- 
ral government to recognize State, 
ul and individual rights; (7) practi- 
| executives in Government key jobs, 

t theorists; (8) right to work w ithout 

| tape and Government interference; 

cuarantees of employment and lasting 
ice for “boys and girls” when they 

t back. Z 

a 

Publicity men of the War Food Ad- 

ministration caused Administrator Mar- 
in Jones to “bust a gallus” when they 
handed him the statement they had 
written for him to deliver at the cere- 
mony for 500 potato diggers returning 
from Aroostook. 

The statement started off: “It’s. an 
old saying that as Maine goes, so goes 
the Nation, and just as Maine has grown 
more .potatoes .than .ever .before .in 
history, all farmers are producing an 
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MILITARY MEN MEET AT LUNCHEON. General H. H. Arnold, Chief of the United States Air Forces 
center), tenders a luncheon to Lieutenant General Manuel Tovarias, chief of staff of the Chilean 
The Chilean is here to study U. S. methods of training air personnel. 


unprecedented amount of food this year. 

As staunch a Democrat as ever came 
out of Texas, the Judge took a look at 
that sentence and snorted. .“If I should 
say anything like that, it would be this: 
‘As Maine goes, so it hopes and prays 
the rest of the Nation will go.’’ 

He addressed the potato diggers ex- 
temporaneously. 

Q ° 6 

Representative Nat Patton, of Crock- 
ett, Texas, lovingly ran the back of his 
sleeve around the crown of his $125 
white beaver Stetson and turned it over 
to his young daughter one day last 
week. She was a special guest of a 
rodeo playing a Washington arena. The 
hat is one of the Congressman’s most 
prized possessions. It was presented to 
him by the Texas Centennial Commis- 
sion back in 1936. A beautiful example 
of cowboy-hat art, it was specially made 
up for Congressman Patton because of 
his unusual head size—7%. “It’s a 
beauty, all right,” he said, “but mighty 
hard to keep clean—mighty hard.” 


SG, OOO Sa am 
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If Caspar Milquetoast ever loses his 
temper it probably will be in the public 
gallery of the House. He trudges to 
his Congressman’s office for a card to 
get in the gallery. He is eyed by Cap- 
itol policemen in every corridor. At 
the ante-room to the gallery he is frisk- 
ed and his umbrella and brief case_are 
pawed over. He produces his eard and 
finally gets in and sinks in a seat. The 
debate soon bores him but he is glad to 
have a chance to rest his tired feet. He 
takes out his newspaper and starts to 
read. 

That's when it happens. A guard 
pounces on him, taps him smartly on 
the shoulder, and tells him “You can't 
read your paper here.” 

Below, on the House floor, a dozen 
Congressional noses are buried in the 
papers their gallery guests are forbid- 
den to read. 


° o ° 


Tipping is as matter-of-fact in the 
House restaurant for members and 
guests as the spots on the former table- 
cloths. A visiting scribe at the table 
reserved for the press gave the colored 
waiter $1 for his luncheon check, and 
the waiter handed him some change. 
The visitor started to fork over a tip. 
The waiter shook his head. “No sir,” 
he said, “I shorted you a dime on the 
change. That makes us even.” 


© ° o 


Square pegs in round holes is what 
Congressman Wat Arnold, of Kirksville, 
Mo. thinks of non-commissioned osteo- 
pathic doctors in the Navy. Before in- 
duction, many of the oste opaths were 
on the staffs of civilian hospitals, but 
“their duties in the Navy range from 
ee bed pans to cle aning floors.” 
The Congressman believes the Navy rule 
that all commissioned medical officers 
must have an M.D. is a waste of pro- 
fessional manpower.” 

° ° © 

There will be some knotty problems 
to solve with the coming of peace, but 
it would be swell to be able to get to 
work on them. 
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AS MAINE WENT. Migrant wor«ers from the South stopped off at the Capitol on their way home 


from the big potato-dig in Aroostook, Me. 


to work for but | couldn't understand them. 


Said Arkansas’ Roy Garrett, “They were good people 
They don’t hardly speak as plain as Arkansas folks.” 
















































































With this issue, 
Pathfinder begins 
a weekly depart- 
ment, edited by 
Hugh Russell Fra- 
ser, on the news in 
Education. (Mr. 
Fraser comes to our 
staff after serving 
for four years as 
editor of the Na- 
tional Defense 
Training Program for the U. S. Office of 
Education. He is the author of several 
books, including “Democracy in the 
Making,” is a noted authority on Amer- 
ican history and was responsible for the 
recent survey, sponsored by the N. Y. 
Times, which revealed an appalling ig- 
norance of American History in our pub- 
lic schools. The news items presented 
in his department will be, in keeping 
with our editorial policy, Concise, Fac- 
tual, Plain-spoken.—The Editors. 





Navy Looks to the Horizon 


The Army and Navy have moved in 
on higher education, The score thus 
far is interesting. Army, despite sharp 
dissent within the General Staff, has 
gone in for a rather narrow field of tech- 
nical subjects, plus a short period of 
training. 

The Navy, on the other hand, looks to 
the horizon. A rather broad, liberal 
education, directed towards a_ well- 
balanced man, is its meat. Specially 
stressed are English, history, science and 
mathematics. Plus, of course, the tech- 
nical subjects. Students selected re- 
main in college at Government expense. 


Stressing the Three R’s 


So sad has become the trend of Amer- 
ican education that a group of distin- 
guished Americans have found it neces- 
sary to band together—and actually 
form a corporation—to promote the 
teaching of the Three R’s, American 
history and grammar. 

Outstanding members of the new or- 
ganization are Walter Lippmann, John 
Erskine, Carl Van Doren, Robert M. 
Hutchins, Alexander Meiklejohn, String- 
fellow Barr and Raymond Rubicam. 

“Education for Freedom, Inc.” is the 
1ather awkward name of the new gepup. 
Kev. James Harry Price, rector of the 
Church of St. James the Less, Scars- 
dale, N. Y., is president. 

Purposes of the incorporators are: 


1. To restore emphasis on essentials 
in the nation’s schools. 

2. To hold all normal children to a 
reasonable standard of accomplishment. 


Early targets of the organization will 
be the trend toward the “substitution 
of feeling for thinking”; lax discipline; 
and easy promotion. 

In some “modern” schools every stu- 
dent is promoted from grade to grade 
regardless of success or failure, on the 
theory that children “must not be per- 
mitted to taste the bitterness of failure.” 

Pay-off has been the complaint of the 
Armed Forces that many high school 
graduates show inability to use simple 
English, solve elemental problems in 
arithmetic, or spell basic words. 


Mr. Ramspeck Turns on the Light 


Excessive educational requirements 
in government jobs have run afoul Rep. 
Robert Ramspeck of Georgia, Civil Serv- 
ice Committee chairman. 

Mr. Ramspeck doesn’t like it at all 
that youths just out of college, with vir- 
tually no experience, are holding down 
key personnel jobs. He wants to do 
something about it. Many of these 
youths, he says, look at anybody over 
30 with something akin to horror. 

To make matters worse, they are 
building up little employee cliques of 
their own. But the real trouble, he 
adds, lies deeper: it consists of an em- 
phasis in the Government service—not 
on what you can do, but how many col- 
lege courses of study you have had. 

Typical examples include: 

1. The OPA wanted a man experi- 
enced in the field of marketing and mer- 
chandising. A Florida resident, whose 
experience in the field had been so 
extensive that a Florida college had em- 
ployed him to teach a course in the sub- 
ject, offered his services. Everything 
went along fine until it was discovered 
he didn’t have a college degree. He 
didn’t get the job. 

2. A seismologist, who had extensive 
experience in South America and the 
highest recommendations, responded to 
a request for a man who was skilled in 
the use of exactly the type of equip- 
ment he had been using. Everything 
was O.K. but the college degree. He 
was not considered. 

3. A coffee-marketing analyst, with 
ten years experience and unquestioned 
references, was turned down. No col- 
lege degree. 


Stimson on Military Drill 
The High School Victory Corps pro- 


gram continues to include suggestions 
to the schools for high school military 
training. This despite Secretary of 
War Stimson’s emphatic statement that 
such military training in the schools 
was unnecessary and unwise. The Army 
would have to do the job all over again 
anyway, he pointed out. Moreover, 
why take unnecessary time from an al- 
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ready over-crowded curriculum? 

So profound were the Secretary 
views on this subject that he advis: 
an Ohio educator he could take h 
letter containing them and give it th, 
widest publicity. 

Supporting Mr. Stimson’s views 
emphatic language comes Supt. W. ( 
McGinnis of the Perth Amboy (N.] 
schools: “Segregation of boys and girl; 
adoption of strict military discipline, 
silence in passing from classrooms, is 
typical of the regimentation that ca: 
take place under the Victory Corp 
program. This regimentation is not 
merely what can happen. It has hap- 


I 
pened.” 


0, Make it Easy! 

The far-flung movement to reduc: 
Education to the level of mere ente: 
tainment goes on apace. Presumab)) 
the goal is to limit all intellectual di 
cipline of any kind to an irreducibl 
minimum. And then apologize for that 

“Can we make long division easy? 
asks Henrietta Holland in the Octobe: 
Instructor. 

In language that is heart-rending, sh: 
answers her own question. No, it 
seems it is impossible. O, the pity of it! 

It seems there are difficulties because 
one cannot control subtraction, multi 
plication and even addition. On 
gathers that if long division was not 
so tied up with such annoying things 
as addition, subtraction and multiplica- 
tion, we could spare boys and girls the 
task of even taking a second look at it 

From Moorhead, Ky., however, comes 
hope. If long division can’t be abo! 
ished, maybe we can eliminate th 
necessity of asking the students to us 
the English language. After all, th: 
New York Times American History sur 
vey revealed that thousands of high 
school graduates cannot write simpl 
grammatical sentences. Why not elimi 
nate all use of the Mother tongue in 
examinations? 

An experiment at the Moorhead State 
Teachers College reveals that metal 
tokens can be substituted for pencil and 
paper by means of a new “scoring 
board.” 

Thus the students using the new de- 
vice will be instructed: “Put the token 
in the hole you think is the correct 
answer.” 

Steel, it seems, is preferred in the 
making of the tokens. The war, ot 
course, presents a problem. There is a 
shortage of metal. 

But the device has advantages. It 
makes possible almost instant scoring 
Then, also, it relieves teacher and stu- 
dent alike of any real work. As long as 
the supply of steel tokens holds out, it 
should prove very popular. Not 
single word of English, or any other 
language, need be put down. 
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The “Old Maestro” Signs Off 
With the death 


of Ben Bernie, or- 
chestra leader, at 
Beverly Hills, Cal., 
there passed from 
the entertainment 
world one of its 
best known figures, 
& 4 : whose cheerful 
oo “Yowsah, Yowsah,” 
on the radio, was familiar the country 
over. The “old maestro,” as he called 
himself, was stricken with pleurisy in 
Chicago last February, but in spite of his 
doctor's warning insisted on filling some 
war-plant engagements. A relapse fol- 
lowed. 

Bernie was an orchestra leader with a 
line of “chatter,” even to the extent of 
joshing his sponsor's product. His 
friendly radio “feud” with Walter Win- 
chell paved the way for many wise- 
cracks on both sides, and led to the 
movies. Bernie made his debut by way 
of the vaudeville stage, formed his own 
band in 1923 and became one of the 
bright lights of the “jazz age.” 

“The Old Maestro” was 52 years of 
age. He was a member of a family 
of 12. His boyhood poverty was one 
of the subjects of his ready jests. “I 
till look upon fruit as a luxury,” he 

sed to say. 






Heroism and Economy 


Sergt. Kenneth E. Gruennert, who 
id down his life for his country in 
ew Guinea, was scarcely more he- 
ic than his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
irthur Gruennert, of Helenville, Wis., 
ere patriotic. 

Invited to come to Washington and 
ceive from the President’s hand the 
mgressional Medal of Honor award- 

posthumously to their son, the 
‘ruennerts expressed their regrets and 

intered with the suggestion that the 
iedal be mailed to them, with what- 
er message the President might have 
for them, in order to save expenses. 
They pointed out that thousands - of 
ther parents have lost sons in the war, 
nd that all of them could not “con- 
erge on Washington.” 

“We believe,” wrote the Gruennerts, 
every cent of money subscribed should 
be used to supply our boys with the 
necessities of war, and not spent for 
trips that do not directly help the war 
effort.” 

The medal had been awarded to 
Sergt. Gruennert for “leadership so 
ntstanding that it placed victory 








above the life of the leader himself.” 
In his reply to the Sergeant’s parents, 
Secretary of War Stimson said: “The 
spirit of unselfishness, understanding 
and sacrifice which breathes through 
your letter has deeply impressed not 
only the President . . .but all of us... 
who have been privileged to read it. 

“We stand humble in the face of such 
a demonstration of patriotism as 
yours. 


Miner Becomes Minister 


De profundis—“out of the depths”— 
precisely describes the elevation to 
the ministry of Rev. Park Tucker, just 
ordained as pastor of the Tabernacle 
Baptist Church at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Eleven years ago Mr. Tucker, then 
a 21-year-old Pennsylvania coal miner, 
was trapped by a cave-in 1,000 feet 
underground. The two companions 
with him were killed. He had both 
legs and his. pelvis broken, his skull 
fractured and his left arm mangled. 
In that situation he solemnly vowed 
that if his life was spared he would 
devote the rest of it to the ministry 
of the Gospel. When rescuers finally 
dug him out he spent 16 months in 
a hospital, where his left arm was am- 
putated. 

Mr. Tucker was 23 when he entered 
high school at Wheaton, Ill. He 
worked his way on through Houghton 
College, N. Y., and then through the 
Eastern Baptist Seminary at Philadel- 
phia, where he received his bachelor of 
divinity degree last May. 

At the ceremony of his ordination, 
the officiating minister declared that 
Rev. Park Tucker was “a man sent 
from God.” 


Farmer With a Future 
F? oe | 


Number-one boy 
of the Future 
Farmers of Amer- 
ica is Wayne 
Boothe, 18, of Cor- 
dell, Oklahoma, 
chosen as the “Star 
Farmer of 1943” 
at the F. F. A. na- 
tional convention 
in Kansas City, Mo. Yet to call him 
a “Future Farmer” is like calling a 
twenty-year-old fighter pilot with ten 
Jap Zeroas to his credit a “Future 
Flyer.” 

Farmer Boothe got off to a squeal- 
ing start at the age of eleven when 
he turned his cash-on-hand into two 
baby pigs and a bag of feed. Next 
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year the pigs were sold for a sow 
with a litter of eleven which proved 
so profitable Wayne was able to buy 
ten registered Shropshire ewes, a cow 
and some bees. 

By 1939 Wayne, 14 years old, 
owned his first registered Short-horn 
steer. The Cordell High School teaches 
vocational agriculture in addition to 
the required subjects, so has a chapter 
of the Future Farmers of America. 
Students taking the agricultural course 
usually join the F. F. A., as Wayne 
did. 

Wayne Boothe was graduated from 
Cordell High in 1942. In the past 
year he has operated 320 acres of rent- 
ed farm land, raised acres of cotton, 
barley, oats, wheat and Kaffir; tended 
pigs, chickens, sheep and beef cattle. 
His farm shows a net worth of over 
$8,000 and his bank account is rich- 
er by $500 awarded him by The Kan- 
sas City Weekly Star for his outstanding 
achievement. 


A Famous Voice 


The buddies of 
Pfe. Theodore E. 
Gurtner wouldn't 
believe him when 
he told them that 
practically all of 
them were prob- 
ably familiar with 
his voice. But when 
he put on_ his 
special pucker and gave them a demon- 
stration, everyone recognized the quero- 
lous voice of testy Donald Duck of ani- 
mated cartoons. It was the famous 
quack talk he had created. Gurtner is 
now a radio mechanics student at Traux 
Field, Minnesota. He is evidently tak- 
ing a post graduate course, for it was in 
the radio mechanics field that he made 
his quack heard all over the world. 


$200,000,000 in Tips!! 

Americans dining out last year paid 
waiters $200,000,000 in tips, in addition 
to paying for the food and service. Such 
is the estimate of Miss Grace E. Smith, 
President of the National Restaurant 
Association, who is in a position to 
know. 

She derived her figures by calculating 
the usual percentage of tips on the $2,- 
185,000,000 worth of food served in 
restaurants in 12 months, excluding 
cafeterias and other eating places where 
tips are not in order. Steps have been 
taken to check the tipping habit, she 
said, but the public seems to like it. 

Though tipping may be heavier in the 
United States than in any other country 
it is not so wide-spread. In some Euro- 
pean cities tips are in order for theater 
ushers, for elevator conductors and even 
on a five-cent drink at a soda fountain. 



































































The title of a 
Book-of-the-Month 
for December is 
Taps for Private 
Tussie. The author 
is that educated 
hill-billy of Green- 
up County, Ky. 
Jesse Stuart, who, 

Acme in spite of his 
youth—he is 86—has been pouring out 
volumes of poetry and stories for years. 
His latest novel has beéfr compared to 
Huckleberry Finn for its home-spun 
humor; his poems have been compared 
with those of Robert Burns for their 
flavor of the soil. 

Author Stuart is a true son of the 
Kentucky mountains. His father’s peo- 
ple, he said, were “feudists, killers, 
drinkers, country preachers, Republi- 
cans and fine soldiers,” while his moth- 
er’s folks (Hiltons) were “country school 
teachers, moonshiners, rebels and Dem- 
ocrats.” A grandfather died in ambush. 

Stuart was brought up “the hard 
way, working on hilly farms, on roads, 
in the timber, and even in a steel mill, 
after he had run away from home. But 
wherever he went he wrote poetry—on 
shoeboxes, on wallpaper, on dead leaves 
—though he had attended but little the 
short-term mountain schools. 

Yet he managed to work his way 
through Lincoln Memorial University 
in three years, during which time. he 
wrote “about 500 poems.” He later 
studied at Vanderbilt University, then 
went back to his native county to teach, 
The Greenup folk made him county su- 
perintendent of education. And he kept 
on writing. 

Stuart finally sold some of his poems. 
National recognition came to him in 
1934 when a volume of his verse ap- 
peared under the title Man With a Bull- 
Tongue Plow. He began to sell short 
stories to the magazines and, in 1940, 
published his first novel Trees of Heav- 
en. Some critics have called Stuart’s 
work crude and monotonous, many 
praise it, but all agree that his is a fresh 
and original voice from the real grass 
roots. 


Molly Pitcher 


Molly Pitcher was the No. 1 heroine 
of the Revolution. Everybody who 
studied grade-school history read that 
she brought water in a pitcher to the 
American soldiers at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, where her husband manned a 
cannon, and that upon his being killed 








she continued to load and fire the gun. 

What is not known about Molly 
Pitcher is as interesting as the legend. 
Researchers delving into the records 
have come up with the startling dis- 
covery that there were two “Molly 
Pitchers,” blended by time and error 
into one Revolutionary heroine. 

One was Mary Ludwig of Carlisle, 
Pa., who married John Hays. She really 
did bring water to the fighting men at 
Monmouth, and took charge of her hus- 
band’s cannon after he had _ been 
wounded. Gen. Washington sought her 
out and thanked her for her service. 
She followed her husband home to Car- 
lisle and nursed him until he died. Later 
she married another Revolutionary sol- 
dier, George McCauley, supported him 
by doing odd jobs in the town and was 
finally granted a State pension of $40 
a year. She died in 1832. 

The other “Molly Pitcher” was Mar- 
garet Cochran, born in Franklin Coun- 
ty, Pa., who married John Corbin. Her 
husband was killed in action at Fort 
Washington. Margaret took over his 
gun until she herself was badly wound- 
ed, and captured. She was ‘paroled 
and taken with other wounded to Phil- 
adelphia. Congress granted her a pen- 
sion of $30 a year in 1779. She went to 
live in the Hudson Valley, N. Y., where 
she worked as a servant and was widely 
known as “Captain Molly.” She died 
from the result of her wounds about 
1800. In 1926 the D. A. R. removed 
her body to the Post Cemetery of West 
Point. 

The confusion of the two heroines 
probably resulted, according to William 
D. Perrine, historian of Monmouth 
Junction, N. J., from both being called 
“Molly,” both being Pennsylvanians, 
and both having husbands. named 
“John” in Proctor’s Artillery. 


Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti 


es; ee Promoting the 
y 4 general welfare of 
, & 1 farm communities 
~ ay is the work to 
| which Monsignor 
. y | Ligutti, Executive 
| Secretary of the 
National Catholic 
Rural Life Confer- 

Acme ence, has _ dedi- 
cated himself. Contending that “rural 
living, with its wholesomeness, integ- 
rity and responsibility, is the most de- 
sirable mode of life.” Msgr. Ligutti be- 
lieves that the welfare of the Church 
and of the democracy depends on “a 
50-50 balance between people in the 
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cities and on the land, rather than t! 
20% rural and 80% urban ratio 
today.” 

Msgr. Ligutti, born in Italy but ed 
cated in the United States, has be: 
traveling, lecturing and generally pus 
ing the idea of improved farm life a: 
closer cooperation between his Chu: 
and rural populations ever since t! 
Rural Life Conference was organiz: 
some 15 years ago. At a recent meetin, 
of the Conference at Milwaukee, whi: 
was attended by representatives of t! 
National Grange and the Farme: 
Union, he declared that the solution 
the rural problem calls for cooperati: 
of all churches, working harmonious! 
with Government agencies. He said t! 
Conference had already had “most s 
isfactory” cooperation with non-Cat 
olic groups, as well as an “understan 
ing. with leaders in the AFL and tl 
CIO on national questions relating + 
rural life.” 

The work of Msgr. Ligutti in beha 
of rural communities had its beginnin 
with coal miners in Iowa, where | 
was stationed. 


Ted R. Gamble 


In less than 
year Ted R. Gar 
ble has directe 
sales totaling mo 
than _ thirty-sev: 
billion dollars. It 
claimed that | 
has raised mo 
money than an 
man in all: histo: 

Mr. Gamble, only 39 years old, is a 
Assistant Secrettary of the Treasu 
and the National Director of W 
Loans. After Pearl Harbor he was : 
lected by Secretary Morgenthau to he! 





out with the first war loan. He directed 


the Second War Loan, which overs! 
its quota of $13,000,000,000 b 


$5,500,000,000; as well as the Third 


War Loan which set out to raise $15 
000,000,000 and wound up with $15 
943,000,000. 

The first selling done by Mr. Gamb 
was in the ticket booth of a little mov 
in his home town of Portland, Ore. H 
began his career with the movies as 
usher when 13 years old, worked |! 
way up until he owned a string 
movie houses in the Northwest. 

When young Mr. Gamble was giv: 
the direction of war loans he reorga: 
ized the various war finance projects 
the Treasury into one, streamlined t! 
War Finance Division which raises 
war funds, then selected outstandin 
financial leaders in each State to hea 
the local committees. 

In the recent war bond drive, |! 
made a special effort to reach the litt! 
fellows rather than the big financial in 
stitutions. His success was outstanding 
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t what should | eat 





Yor my condition : 


It Has Been Said With Truth That 


4 





The Best Medicine In The World Is FOOD 


Thousands of actual medical case histories show that many common ailments can be cleared up merely by eating the 
. . . * - ¥ & 
proper food. If you have a tendency to a certain common ailment, it may be overcome by correct eating. 


valescing from any of these ailments, an important way back to vigorous health is eating the right food! 


LL OF US can “eat wrong” for a while. 
later, Nature always catches,up to us. Eating WRONG 
food; eating wrong COMBINATIONS of food; eating at wrong 
all upset our body chemistry. 


TIMES 


Yet It’s So Easy 
To Eat RIGHT 


How few of uS pay any attention at 
all to our food. Even when our stomachs 
rebel, we usually don’t blame it on food. 
We do anything—take pills, drugs, 
cathartics, have costly operations—any- 
thing, except perhaps the right thing. 
And that is; start giving our body the 
proper food, 

But here, at last, is common-sense 
suggestions on food and diet as the road 
to health. A book by a practicing phy- 
scian, Dr. Richard M. Field, that tells you 
what he recommends for the sick to 
eat—or if you are well and want to 
keep well. Here is the plain truth on 
what you and your family should eat 
at all times as a contribution to ideal 
ealth, appearance, vigor and energy; for maximum economy in food-buying; for avoid- 
g the digestive troubles that today are becoming the bane of the human race 

tis a book FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY, with easily-followed dietary information from 
fancy to old age. A single one of its countless suggestions may save you untold worry 


ind money or even add years to your life! 


26,000 Physicians Recommend It 


ere are simple, inexpensive diets for Losing Weight, Improving Complexion, Increasing 
Energy, combatting such conditions as Constipation, Colitis, Heartburn, Gastritis, Asthma, 
4 ver 300 other common ailments that definitely do yield to scientific corrective dieting. 
hese diets have been prescribed for 23 years by Dr. Field. In more than 85 per cent 
$s own cases (and in those of 26,000 of his fellow-physicians who have recommended 

the Field Diets have been found helpful, 


The Truth About Vitamins 


\s a special additional service, Dr. Field also gives you a complete and detailed dis- 

ion of food, eating, and general dietary habits. He shows you the surest, cheapest 

| best way to get the vitamins your body needs. He shows you why you cannot be 

‘onfident about your health, just because you have been taking some vitamin tablets. 

(And he shows. you how to combat “War Worry’’—the “headline stomach jitters” which 

one of us is susceptible to during these days of danger. 

th food costs rising the way they are today—with rugged health for all a virtual 

sity to America’s defense— it’s no exaggeration to say that proper eating can help 

the war! And this COMPLETE BOOK OF DIETS will show you how to keep fit 

ugh the food you eat. But actually READ this book first—and TRY IT OUT, BEFORE 
YOU decide to keep it—on this 3-Way Guarantee: 


Free Examination 


AFTER you have received your copy of THE COMPLETE BOOK OF DIETS (in plain 

ipper) this 3-Way Guarantee fully protects you, if for any reason you do not find this 
0K completely up to your expectations: 

1. You may send it back immediately, if, after examining it thoroughly, you do not 
feel that this book is all you thought it would be. 

You may keep and use it for 5 days, and then either return it to us; or— 

3. If, at the end of 30 DAYS, you have put this book and its diets into actual practice 
nd it has NOT produced every result you could reasonably expect, you may STILL return 
the book, and receive your money back in full! Don’t delay another minute. Send the 
coupon at the right. 
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Important Things You Want to 
Know About Foods, Dieting, Health! 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


CORRECTIVE DIETS FOR 325 DIFFERENT 
COMMON AILMENTS, listing foods permitted 
and not permitted, ete., including: Acne, Adenoids, 
Chronic Alcoholism, Food Allergy, Pernicious 
Anemia, Chronic Anxiety or War Neurosis, Appen- 





dicitis, Poor Appetite, Arthritis, Asthma, Bilious 
ness, Bladder Stones, Recurrent Boils, Bad Breath, 
Change of Life, Colitis, Bad Complexion, Consti- 
pation, Diarrhea, Duodenal Ulcer, Dyspepsia. 
Dysentery, Eczema, Skin Eruptions, Chronic 
Fatigue, Calletones, Gastritis, Coitre, Chronic 
Headache, Heartburn, Hemorrhoids, High Blood 
Pressure, Hyperacidity, Impotence, Indigestion, In- 
fluenza, Insomnia, Intestinal Catarrh, liching Skin, 
Kidney Stones, Laryngitis, Mastoid, Nasal Catarrh, 
Nausea, Nervous Exhaustion, Neuralgia, Neuritis, 
Obesity, Peoriasis, Piromaine Poisoning, Pyorrhes, 
Rashes, Rheumatiom, Sinusitis, Stomach Ulect, 
Chronic Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Vitamin De 
ficiencies—and more than 200 others! 


List of Normal Diets from Infancy to Old Age— 
complete tables of foode permitied, foods to be 
svoided, general rules, etc. 


How to Balance 
Your Own Diet 
How to Select the 
Right Foods 
Are Vitamins 
Greatly Over- 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E, Washington, D. C. 


Send me The Complete Book of Diets for FREE Ex 
amination. I will pay postman $1.49, plus llc postage 
and packing charges, on arrival, and $1.00 one month 
later, as payment in fuil 

3-WAY GUARANTEE—I have the privilege of exam. 
ining this book and returning it at once—or of using 
it for 5 days and then returning it—or of putting the 
book into actual practice and returning it in 30 days 
if I am not satisfied with results. If I return it within 
30 days any money I have paid will be refunded. 


NAME ....cee0- wlth’ TTT tT Terrie oe 
eee 

City. Swame ae State . 
Cl Check here if enclosing check or money-order 


for $2.49 with coupon—then we prepay lic post- 
age. Same guarantee applies 
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If you are con- 


But, sooner or 
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Mold for Health 


Look not askance at the mold-en- 
crusted piece of stale bread or cheese 
in the family pantry. To the layman, 
mold — decay and death; to the 
modern bio-chemist, however, it has be- 
come a harbinger of new life and lon- 
gevity. Out of the mold known as 
penicillium notatum came the germ- 
killing substance designated as penicil- 
lin, which is reported * working wonders 
in the salvage of countless war victims. 
While blood plasma and the sulfa drugs 
are heralded as great medical miracles 
of the current war era, the molds are 
just beginning to be heard from, even 
though Louis Pasteur mentioned them 
more than half a century ago. ¢ 

Hard on the heels of news concern- 
ing the established efficacy of penicillin 
in destruction of the tiny micro-organ- 
isms that prey on human life comes the 
information that molds are being grown 
at this moment in virtually every large 
research laboratory in the United States 
—this in the expectancy that they will 
produce eventually a variety of other 
substances even more powerful than 
penicillin. 

In the medical school of one of our 
largest Eastern universities experiments 
are being made with another type of 
mold derivative said to be a thousand 
times more potent than penicillin. 
Progenitors of the new find are holding 
back on announcement of their discov- 
ery until they judge further the opera- 
tions of penicillin and by further ex- 
periments make more certain the worth 
of their new-found product. Medical 
men are reluctant to give advance in- 
formation on “panaceas;” they want 
plenty of proof before they give their 
discoveries to a waiting will 

But it seems certain the accidental 
discovery of penicillin’s ancestor on a 
mold-specked plate in the St. Mary's 
Hospital, London, laboratory of Pro- 
fessor Alexander Fleming less than 15 
years ago is opening up a whole new 
world of research. 


How Do You Sleep ? 


Tossing in bed these nights, due to 
the war strain and worries? There’s no 
need to get excited over the fact you 
twist and turn until the bedcovers are 
all askew. An “insomniac” investiga- 
tion made by scientists for a Minneapolis 
bed clothing concern has just come with 
the assuring information such contor- 
tions during rest periods are nothing 
to worry about. Camera studies of 150 
different sleeping persons, ranging from 


college students through middle-aged 


_. Health 





a ae | 


couples, prove that the most restless 
sleepers get the most sleep. Apparent- 
ly the best sleep is characterized by a 
wide variety of positions. These sci- 
entists tell us the average sleeper mess. 5 
es position 35 times a night, and rarely 
stays in one posture longer than 20 
minutes. If you wake up in the morn- 
ing feeling numb, it may be due to the 
fact you have been lying too long in 
one position. 

Incidentally, the same scientists, em- 
ploying the assistance of psycho-analysts 
with a sprinkling of psychiatry, tell us 
how we reveal our character and per- 
sonality traits by sleep postures. If 
you sleep on your stomach you may be 
an intense person who w vorks hard, or a 
rugged individualist who doesn’t have 
as much fun as he should. This is espe- 
cially true of men, since more women 
than men sleep stomach down. 

If you lie relaxed, with arms and legs 
outstretched, you probably face life's 
problems squarely and courageously. 
You're emotionally stable, with no inner 
strains preying on as you sleep. But if 
you lie on your back stiffly and rigidly, 
you're probably fighting your problems 
and brooding about them 

Curled up like a kitten, with arms 
against the chest and knees high, you 
represent a “retreat-from-reality” atti- 
tude. You are unconsciously trying to 
make yourself a safe, secure world of 
your own, and ducking the tough one 
confronting you at the moment. 

Hugging your pillow or blankets in- 
dicates you may be feeling lonely, or 
not getting all the affection your nature 


PATHFINDER 
If you prefer sleeping withou 





needs. 
pillow, it may indicate you are practi: 
self-discipline and resisting comfort 
the Spartan manner. 

Ever wake to find your head hang 
out over the bed and downward? Th 





bad—take the warning. You've b 
threshing around under severe ner\ 

strain that tired you so much you cou } 
not pull your head back to normal ; 
sition again. 


Air War at Home 


Recently two scientists at Nort 
western University’s Technological |: 
stitute, Professor Burgess H. Jenning ; 
chairman of the mechanical engin 
ing department, and Dr. Edward Big ‘ 
instructor in medicine, not only beca: 
concerned with the quality of the 
we breathe, but did something about 
As a result of their efforts, bacteria a 
viruses that cause colds, influen 
pneumonia, and other airborne disea 
may be banished from American hom ( 
factories, and other buildings after t! 
war. 

It has been known for some time t! 
either of two glycols, propylene and tri- 
ethylene, when introduced into sm 
test chambers, display dramatic pow 
to kill bacteria in the air. What t! 
Northwestern scientists did was to de- 
velop a safe, effective and inexpensi | 
way of glycol-treating the air in larg 
rooms. Widespread, practical applic: 
tion of their method now awaits on! 
the devising of some form of thermost 
which will measure the glycol vapor i: 
room, and turn the vapor generators 
and off accordingly. 

Then, perhaps, goodbye to some 
America’s estimated 400 million cold 
a year—an annual sneeze of $500,00 
000, measured in manpower loss. 
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CHINESE-AMERICAN TEAMWORK. 


After American-trained Chinese soldiers' and U. S. fighte™ 
tackle Japs in Northern Burma, nurses from both countries work side 
Lieutenants Nancy Cooke and Marie Carroll of Philadelphia treat wounded at jungle field hospito! 
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by side. Here 
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The Cinderella Spud 


In Idaho where the homely potato 
has long been king it has also become 

a thing of beauty. Potato pulp turned 
into plastics now shines as auto license 
plates, ash trays, wall board, belt pul- 
levs, dishes and various other articles. 
And more are coming. 

The well known Idaho potato, which 
crows so well in that State’s volcanic 

h soil, now brings farmers’ money 
from three directions. Two years ago 
e farmers themselves, under the guid- 
ce of the Idaho committee of the Na- 
1al Farm Chemurgic Council, under- 
k to build three production plants to 
process starch from potatoes. By the 
end of this year the plants will have 

oduced 14,000,000 pounds of white 

tato starch. They use culled pota- 
es—the undersized, spotted and dam- 
ged ones. The resulting starch has 
lready added three-fourths of a million 
dollars to the incomes of the potato 
farmers. 

But the pulp left after the extraction 
of the starch was practically a waste, 
having only a low value as stock feed. 
So the Chemurgic committee got busy 
again. They did not like waste, partic- 
ularly at this time. They asked the 
chemists at the College of Idaho to see 
if that pulp would plasticize. It did, 
when properly subjected to heat and 


International 


JUNGLE LAB. Big Hawk (standing) instructs ‘Na 
Shaw, another nurse for the Seagrave Hospital 
Unit, deep in the jungles of Burma. Doctors 
of the unit are American, headed by UW. 
Col. G. S. Seagrave of Granville, O 








pressure. The resulting plastic was, at 
first, not quite up to snuff in moisture 
absorption and shrinkage resistance; 
further research remedied the defects. 

A plant is now being planned at 
Boise to put the potato plastic into 
production. A great future is seen for 
it. Other waste farm materials, like pea 
vines, chicken feathers and the residue 
from vegetable canneries, are being 
studied as sources of plastics. 


Science Briefs 


the use of microfilm, the equi- 
valent of several transport planeloads 
full of detailed plans of the dam- 
age to U. S. warships at Pearl Harbor 
were flown to the U.S.in a single plane. | 


Weeds are now threatened by a 
“second front” in the form of ammo- 
nium sulfate, a new “safe and sure” 
weed killer. 


Robert W Bricknell ond his fomily ore protecteo by 
on “Americon Family” policy. No money worries for 
Mr, Bricknell becouse Nis “Americon Fomily” policy 
~ill help provide cash for doctors, nurses, medicines 
ond other bills thot con + with sdden tregedy. 





EACH MEMBER 
INSURED up ro 


$333.33 


For Natural Death 


$666.67 


For Auto Accidental Death 


$1000.00 


For Travel Accidental Death 


When there ore more than three in family 
or where ages ore under 5 of over 40 
benefits ore slightly reduced, oll the 
above just os shown in the policy. Send 
coupon for full ond complete details. 








PAYS FOR DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 


A brand new kind of family life insurance never before offered by any 
company. This new policy is the result of our many, many yeors of ex- 
perience and provides very liberal cash benefits for you and your whole 
family, Enthusiastically acclaimed by insurance experts everywhere to be 
the most practical insurance plan for every American family. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
We take your word thot your family is in good health when you apply, 
No embarrassing questions. insures family of 3 to 6 persons, 1 to 60 
years, all, on one big policy. 


‘1,488,790.78 ae 


TO POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


Read over your policy in the privacy of your own home. Policy is clearly 
and simply written so you can understand every word of it. No hidden 
clouses. No tricks. Promptly pays full amount just os printed on your policy. 


BIG STRONG RELIABLE COMPANY 


Our reputation for fair dealing for over a third of a century protects you 
You deal direct with the company at the Home Office. That's why Inter- 
state alone can make this unusual offer to insure your whole family. 


No Increase in Rates ... No Decrease in Benefits 






‘Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
. oes right to the seat of the trouble to 

— loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the soliethaninae you 
must like the erat it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
FREE! 






New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ 
fascinating writing field. May bring 
you up 3 $5 00 per a yur spare time. DETANS 
Exverien mn-ece vy. Write today for FREE | 
details “NO OBL IGATION Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo, 





Fother, mother, sons, daughters and even grondparents may be included 
in this one big policy. Insurance stays in full force during life of policy. 
No occupational restrictions. In the event of one death, the rest of the 
family remain insured as long os policy remains in force. 


to he!p pay for doctors, nurses, 
QUICK CA role « ond many other ex- 


enses at a time when you 


need it most. Your friends con give es, sympothy. Your “Americon 
Family” policy will give you quick cash. 


NO AGENT OR COLLECTOR WILL CALL— 


ACT NOW... 








SEND NO MONEY. 
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° ° Interstate Reserve Life Insurance Co. LUM ILLAS © 

Just Mail this Coupon 10 £. Pearson St., Dept. 41-C WiLL CALL 

Chicago, Minos + 

Exomine me wonderful “American Family” policy in the : Please send me full details on “Americon Family ld ' 

privacy of your own home. You have 10 full days to de- § Policy. No ebligation. Send no money i . 

cide, No ogent or collector will call ond urge you to buy. 8 « ’ 

You ore the sole judge. Our lron Clod, written guoran- ; MAME - . 

tee protects you. Don't wait. This offer is strictly limited. : > s : 
& Avoress < 

10-DAY FREE OFFER 10 reavers of | “°° og} 

: s 

PATHFINDER PRE ae STAE..ss-neeee Soe 8 
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TOMORROW MAY BE TO LATE! 


































TO WAKE UP 
FRESH 


Try This Tonight 


F YOU wake up tired and listless—if your 

freshness and “sparkle” are slipping away in 
the stress of these strenuous times—you 
should know this! 

Thousands are drinking a cup of Ovaltine 
night and morning—for radiant morning 
freshness and vigorous days. 

For Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 

First, taken warm at bedtime, it fosters sound 
sleep, without drugs. Second, it helps to build 
you up while you sleep. Two glasses daily 
supply all the extra vitamins and minerals you 
need for utmost vitality—all the extra vitamins 
and minerals you can profitably use, according 
to experts—provided you eat 3 average-good 
meals a day, including fruit juice. It also pro- 
vides other food elements needed to rebuild 
muscle, nerve and body cells. 

So turn to Ovaltine. Get it today, at your 
grocery or drug store. 


OVALTINE 


THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 


Fought While You Sleep 


Do ugly, red, disfiguring Pimples make you em- 
barrassed and feel socially inferfor? Have you tried 
a lot of things with little help? Well, many cases 
of the most stubborn Pimples, Acne, Eczema-like 
Rash, Blotches, Ringworm, Itching Skin and 
Athlete’s Foot often are due to surface, non-sys- 
temic skin troubles—in such cases Nixoderm (a 
physician’s prescription) usually starts to work 
helping the skin look clearer, softer, smoother 
with the very first application. Nixoderm works 
while you sleep and in 3 nights must bring a de- 
lightful improvement tn your appearance or your 
money back is guaranteed. Get Nixoderm from your 


Nixoderm 3 2." 
STOP Your Truss 
LG 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
6picuous and sanitary. No stiff 
springs or hard pads. No salves or 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or by agents. Write today for full informationand 
Free Bookon Rupture. All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 220-C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


C. E. Brooks 
Inventor 


| under military regulations. 


SIREN EMOTES 


PATHFINDER 
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Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. Matthew 5; 8. 


Vows by Proxy 


Marriage abroad by proxy to a sweet- 
heart at home in the U. S. A is forbidden 
But there 
is no rule against joining a Church at 


| home by the proxy method. So it de- 


velops that many of our boys overseas 
who went away without having made a 
public profession of faith and been ac- 
cepted into membership of the Church 
where they were baptized and grew up 
are accepting the vows of their par- 
ticular denominational faiths—thou-. 
sands of miles away. 

Chaplains in Army camps or aboard 
ships go through the ceremonial rites 
near the battlefields. A V-letter from 
the chaplain to the particular minister 
conveys the essential information. 

In the home church, another cere- 
mony takes place, usually the father 
or mother standing at the altar, taking 
the place of the absent boy “by proxy.” 
The custom is reported to be growing, 
now that boys in the armed services 
have become fully acquainted with the 
fact they can do abroad what they 
“just never got around to” as young- 
sters at home. 


Religious Briefs 


On authorization by the Church’s 
General Assembly, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. has set up a 
special Committe of Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, which will serve as a link be- 
tween the Church and Presbyterian 
C.O.’s. First chairman of the new com- 
mittee is Dr. George A. Buttrick of 
New York, former president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 


Captain E. H. Davis, head of chap- 
lains of the Fourth Naval District, head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, says there is 
more Bible reading and praying in this 
war than ever before in the history of 
the world. Recently returned from 
first-hand observations in the Pacific he 
said: “This is the great opportunity of 
the Church. Minds are receptive to the 
influence of Christianity as never 
before.” 


The Rev. Aloysious J. Wycislo, 35- 
year-old Assistant Archdiocesan Super- 
visor of Charities in Chicago, has been 
appointed to direct the establishment 
of welfare centers in the Near East for 
the thousands of Polish war refugees. 


Getting a civilian job again after 
the war is a problem that will confront 
Army and Navy chaplains as well as 
other members of the armed forces. 


Sermonette 


(From sermon delivered at 33rd an- 
niversary of the consecration of St 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City. 


In the providence of God, by the 
generosity of you, the faithful, and 
by the guarantee of the Constitution 
of the United States of America, this 
cathedral will live until time is no 
more. As our ancestors handed it to 
us, it is our duty to hand it down to 
the generation that will follow us. 
We can give it to them simply as a 
priceless work of art. But if we do 
that, we will be unfaithful to our 
heritage. When our ancestors gave 
it to us, the light of faith burned 
brightly in their hearts. So we must 
hand it down, with the light of faith 
burning brightly. The great lesson 
of this day is addressed to us by the 
candles of consecration you see burn- 
ing along the walls. If we will be 
faithful to those who have gone be- 
fore us, we must see that we keep the 
light of faith burning brightly in our 
own. hearts. 


Msgr. Joseph F. Flannelly 


The Episcopal General Convention as- 
sured its chaplains that “the church 
will do all in its power to restore them 
to the civilian ministry of the church 
and will continue its efforts until all 
men are placed in positions commensur- 
ate with their ability.” 


Santa’s Helpers 


When the author of the fourth book 
of the Pentateuch wrote of “visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation” he 
reckoned without Santa Claus. That 
Christmas gentleman with’ the white 
whiskers, reindeer sleigh, and bag of 
toys, loves all children, regardless of 
their color, their customs, or the political 
transgressions of their kinsfolk and an- 
cestors. 

Accordingly, come Christmas, Santa 
will visit the more than 45,000 Ameri- 
can-born youngsters of Japanese parent- 
age living in ten War Relocation Centers 
in the U. S. Indeed, for his visits there 
he will have assistants and sponsors, 
thanks to the Home Missions Council, 
representing some 23 Protestant de- 
nominations, which has requested 
churchgoers throughout the country to 
send Christmas gifts and wrappings to 
these centers. The presents will be 
wrapped and sorted by the children’s 
parents. Cooperating with the Council 
are the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and the Western Church Com- 
mission for Japanese Service. 
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Womans World 


it’s Sadie, the Riveter! 

Go into the huge Budd war manu- 
facturing plant in Philadelphia and ask 
genial, silv er-haired Edward G. Budd 
whom he considers his most essential 
and trusted employees. One of the first 
he will mention is “Sadie.” She was 
baptized Sarah DeVore, but prefers to 
be called just plain “Sadie.” 

In overalls and visored cap, Sadie has 
been working at a so-called man’s job 
for more than 25 years. She knows ex- 
pertly how to oper rate 125 different kinds 
of machines. During World War I this 

me Sadie was working in the Budd 
plant with a scant 200 other women-in- 
overalls. Today she is virtually boss of 

2 600 women war-workers, most of them 

Iders, and all of them doing a fine 
job for Uncle Sam. 
I don’t know why women are shy 
bi oF té king a job in a war plant,” says 
Sadie. “Our experience proves that 
most women are naturals when it comes 
work of this kind, especially welding. 
[hey have the faculty for mechanic: al, 
detailed work. Their hands make them 
quicker at putting rivets than the 
s 
man. 

Sadie is listed as the Budd plant's 

ior counsellor. Strictly speaking 
her job is to adapt women workers to 
their machines, to see that they are prop- 

ly instructed and placed, to counsel 
th them on how to get the best re- 
lts out of their tools or machines. 


erage 


t she’s more than that. She shares 
viewpoints of both labor and man- 


TWO-WAR WORKER. Sadie DeVore, master 
riveter, began as a blacksmith’s apprentice 
in her father’s New Jersey shop in 1914. 


agement. She takes the front office into 
the works, and vice versa. Students of 
human relationships say that it’s women 
like Sadie who eventu: lly may bridge 
the gulf between labor and management 
and bring them more quickly to a satis- 
factory solution of their problems. 

Sadie has no thought of ever doing 
anything but work in overalls in a ma- 
chine shop. She says many women are 
going to want to remain at lathe and 
drill after this second World War is 
over. She likes to think of herself as a 
pioneer who has demonstrated over a 
quarter of a century how women can 
truly serve their country in an emer- 
gency, and how women mechanically— 
making allowance for their size and 
strength—are the equals, if not the peers, 
of men in mechanical pursuits. 


Home Ties a Tight Knot 


On the basis of returns submitted by 
16,600 war plants to the War Man- 
power Commission, it develops that for 
every two women hired nowadays by 
the war plants, one woman quits her 
job. Investigation by OWI of this situ- 
ation brings out the fact that mz ny 
women give as their main reason for 
quitting their household duties, child 
care, shopping and transportation diffi- 
culties. 

Another slant on the same situation is 
afforded by the Woman’s Army Corps, 
where 343 officers and 14,607 enlisted 
women declined to re-enlist when the 
WAC became part of the Army. 


Acme 
TO GOVERN RATIONING. Col. Bryan Houston, 


OPA’s new Deputy Administrator, decides what 
you exchange for ration stamps this year. 


Recipe of the Week 


To put some zest into a war-rationed 
table serve these succulent FRUIT 
SCONES for dessert. 


2 cups sifted enriched flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 tablespoon sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 to 4 tablespoons shortening 

%2 cup milk (about) 

2 eggs 

Cinnamon Sugar 

12 cooked, pitted prunes or apricots 


Sift together flour, baking powde: 
sugar, and salt. Cut or rub in shorten 
ing. Beat 1 whole egg and 1 e 
yolk, reserving white for tops. Ad 
milk to beaten eggs. Add to flour mix 
ture. Stir only enough to make dough 
hold together. Turn out on lightly 
floured board and knead a half minute. 
Roll out %-inch thick, and cut with 
Place on baking sheet. 
Place an apricot or prune in the “hole’ 
of each biscuit. Brush with egg white 
and sprinkle biscuits with Cinnamon 
Sugar. Bake in moderately hot oven 
(425° F.) 12 to 15 minutes. The “holes” 
may be used for rerolls or brushed with 
egg white and sprinkled with Cinnamon 
Sugar. (3 tablespoons sugar mixed with 
| teaspoon cinnamon.) Yield: About 


12 scones. 


1 


doughnut cutter. 


Cooking Vegetables 


The taste and color of cooked vege- 
tables depends pretty much on how they 
have been cooked. A simple guide for 
determining how to cook them can be 
taken from the way Nature grew them. 

If it is one of the root vegetables 
which grows beneath the ground and is 
covered by cold earth, then start to 
cook it in cold water and keep the pot 
covered with a lid. 

If it is one of the green vegetables 
growing above the ground where it gets 
the full warmth of the sun, then start 
to cook it in boiling water and do not 
cover the kettle while cooking. 

By cooking them just as they were 
grown, and only until tender, they will 
retain their good taste and color. For 
proper seasoning, always salt the water 
first, using about one tablespoon per 
quart of water. Start with this measure 
and vary the amount according to taste. 
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Double Pest insurance 


Not two birds with one stone, but two 
house-pests with one box of moth flakes 
is a possible score for any housewife, 
ac Sheling to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Moths die from the flakes’ fumes; 
mice simply don’t like the smell and 
start looking tor a new home. 

Scatter moth flakes around stored mat- 
upholstered furniture, clothes, 
books and bags of seed this year to ward 
off the field mice scurrying into the 
house for the winter. To gui ard against 
moths, store wool bathing ig suits and 
other perishable summer garments in 
tightly sealed trunks, chests and closets 
with plenty of flakes for fumigating the 
interior, 


Packages for the P.0.W’s 

The exchange ship Gripsholm, with 
its cargo of repatriated civilians released 
by Japan, steams away from Portuguese 
India and heads toward the United 
States. At the same time the Teia Maru, 
flying the Japanese flag, turns toward 
the East, carrying 1,400 tons of reliet 
supplies destined for war prisoners and 
internees still held by Japan. 

When the ¢ Gripsholm was given sud- 
den sailing clearance last August, an 
SOS for extra workers to aid the regular 
volunteers was sent out by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross food-packaging centers 
in New York and Philadelphia. Work- 
ing at top speed in three shifts, they 
packed over 140,000 special 13-lb. food 
packages within four and a half days. 

Not only food, but drugs, 


tresses, 


medicines, 


vitamins, dried blood plasma, surgical 
dressings and instruments, clothing, first 
aid kits and cigarettes were included in 
the shipment. 


Over 50 per cent of this 





HELP FROM HOME. Red Cross worker gives fin- 
ishing touch to bundle to be shipped on “Grips- 
holm” for American child interned by Japan. 
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Smart Fashions for Fall 


pattern for 
vardages, 
er frock, 
vardages, 
4434 
frock. 


pattern for 
vyardages, 


ment, 243 W. 


9485—Streamlined jun- 


jor miss dress. 


individual yard- 


to 17, 12 to 18. 
tern for 
ages. 


4498—Smart, 
slip. Sizes 34 to 
individual 


4373—\Trim little Jump- 
Sizes 


See pattern for individual 


A rumMied princess 
Sizes 12 to 20. See 
individual 


Price of each pattern 16¢ 
(in coins). Our latest fash- 
icn book is only 10 cents. 
Address all orders to PATH- 


FINDER Pattern 


ith Street 


New York 11, N. Y, : 12-20 





fs 
“ 34-48 
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Sizes 11 
See pat- 


initialed 


48. see 


2 to 10 


Depart- 





is destined for the Philippines. 

About 1,500 Red Cross women vol- 
unteers work in two shifts, five days a 
week, week in and week out in Chi- 

cago, St. Louis, New York and Phila- 
delphia preparing boxes for prisoners in 
both European and Far Eastern theaters. 
An assembly line technique is employ ed; 
each worker places one article in the box 
as it journeys along a conveyor belt. 
Each package must be pl iced in a care- 
fully planned position in the carton so 
that all space is utilized. Articles like 
soap, even though odorless and in a 
sealed container, must be packed in a 
corner away from foods like chocolate. 

As in any assembly line system, the 
work is gruelling and monotonous. But 
the women bending over the conveyor 
know what the packages mean to the 
men behind barbed wire fences in dis- 
tant lands. 

Early in September 10,000 special 


+ 


Christmas packages, complete with 
decorations and 
dispatched to 
Furope along with the standard food 
and other Every pris 

reached receives at 
11-Ib. food package 
special invalid boxes and a 
package are 
wounded. 


goodies, wert 


prisoners il 


extra 
American 


packages. 
there who can be 
each week, whil 
medical 
sent for use of sick 


Until recently diplomatic exchang 
ships, 
were the only 


which sail most infreque! th 
means of sending relief 
to our prisoners in the Far East. A few 
weeks ago the U.S.S.R. allocated to the 
American Red Cross 1,500 tons of shi 
ping space each month on its ships le 
ing the West Coast for Vl: idivostok 
Supplies now reaching that port will be 
reshipped to Far Eastern prison camps 
where Allied prisoners are held. 
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For The Homemaker 


7627—Chubby-cheeked, 
lifelike rag twins. 
contains full details. 
Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). 


included in each pattern, 
craft Editor, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York. 11, 


Change in Buying Habits 

Buying habits of American house- 
wives are changing due to war condi- 
— according to a survey conducted 
by the Home Makers Guild of America. 
It reveals that 84.8 per cent of women 
polled in a nationwide canvass have 
changed their buying habits in food 
products, while 86 per cent changed 
their habits in buying meat. It shows 
that 58.8 per cent are visiting more 
stores to obtain their foodstuffs, and 
55.7 per cent are visiting more stores 
to obtain meats. Chief consideration 
today seems to be whether a given store 
has a better selection of goods. In pre- 
war days, 20 per cent chose their food 
store because of its location, and 29.1 
per cent because of better prices, com- 
pared with 16.2 per cent and 12.5 per 
cent, respectively, under present con- 
Brand-switching also is quite 
noticeable, being especially heavy in 
soap products, 50.1 per cent, and in 
cosmetics, 34.3 per cent. 


ditions. 


Home and the Range 


If you've been dreaming of a —_ 
new kitchen range you might as well 
face the fact that these too have joined 
the long procession of rationed articles. 
In contrast to 8,600,000 stoves produced 
in 1940-41 there will be 3,500,000 com- 
ing out of the factories in 1943-44. 

To obtain a coal, wood, gas, or oil 
stove for domestic use you must apply 
at your local War Price Rationing 
Board for a purchase certificate. Cer- 
tificates are issued to those needing a 
stove who (a) have none at all (those 
setting up housekeeping for the first 
time would fall in this category); (b) have 
an old one which is worn out beyond 
repair, and (c) have not disposed of a 


7601—Crochet chair set 
in decorative fan shape. 
Pattern contains details. 


Pattern 





Complete instructions are 
Address all orders to ee Needle- 


shttetete 


¥ 
* 


EEE 





usable stove 60 days prior to application 
date. 

Fuel shortages in various areas will 
be balanced somewhat this year by stove 
distribution through rationing. For ex- 
ample in fuel oil rationed areas, it will 
be relatively easy to obtain coal-burning 
equipment but difficult to obtain oil- 
fired stoves. 

You don’t need a certificate to obtain 
electric stoves and heaters, sheet metal 
wood heaters, gas hot-plates, portable 
ovens, gasoline camp-stoves, charcoal 
cooking equipment, water heaters, dome 
water heaters, salamander heaters, ca- 
boose stoves, school room heaters, floor 
furnaces, central heating equipment or 
most other heating and cooking equip- 
ment designed especially for commer- 
cial, industrial, agricultural or institu- 
tional use. 


Household Hints 


@ To remove discoloration from 
cracked or checked dishes, boil for 
about three quarters of an hour in sweet 
milk. The cracks will become prac- 
tically invisible. 


G Apply an ice cube to chewing 
gum that has become stuck to cloth. 


q A rubber tire taken from a child’s 
discarded toy will make a satisfactory 
substitute when the friction-drive band 
on your bobbin winder needs to be 


replaced. 


q Removing the kinks in used yarn 
is easy if it is steamed by pulling it 
through a slotted piece of hose which 
is slipped over the end of a teakettle 
spout. 


@ Your glass pie plgte will make a 
handy see-through cover for your ket- 
tle—especially when cooking dumplings. 








UICK, amazing relief with Dent's Tooth 
Gum or Dent's Tooth Drops! “Cavity 
toothache” frequently strikes at night. Be pre- 
pared. Get either package from your druggist today 
Keep it handy. Follow easy directions on box 


DENT’ TOOTH CUM 


TOOTH DROPS 


SIMPLE EARACHE? Get swift relief from pain due to super- 
ficial ear conditions—with Dent's Ear Drops. Follow easy direc 
tions. If your druggist does not have these products, better 
order today from C. 8. Dent & Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, 


EAR TT) 


DENTS 


This Home-Mixed 


Syrup Relieves 


Coughs Quickly 
Needs No Cooking. 
The 


Saves Money. 
surprise of your life is waiting for 
you, in your own kitchen, when it comes 
to the relief of coughs due to colds. In 
just a moment, you can mix a cough syrup 
that gives you about four times as much 
for your money. 

Make a syrup by-stirring 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved. No cooking needed 
—it’s no trouble at all. Or you can use 
corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar 
syrup. Then put 2% ounces of Pinex 
(obtained from any druggist) into a pint 
bottle Add your syrup, and you have a 
full pint of really wonderful cough medicine. 
It never spoils, lasts a family a long time, 
and children love it. 

This home mixture takes 
a cough in a way that means 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
membranes, and quickly eases 
dificult breathing. 

Pinex is a special] 


right hold of 
business. It 
irritated 
soreness and 


compound of proven 

ingredients, in concentrated form, well known 

for prompt action in coughs and bronchial 

irritations. Money refunded if it doesn’t 
AMAZING 


please you in every way. 
‘Miacic PURSE 
— Unfolds into Roomy Shopping Bag! 


Like magic, this handy, handsome Purse 
turns into big, convenient Shopping Bag, 
complete with handle, roomy enough for 
dozensof packages! Looks like purse used 
ike purse—but, presto!—converts toshop 
ping bag Instantly. Housewives wild 
about it. Sensational seller. Earn Big 
Money Quick. Simply show sample: take 
orders from friends neighbors everybody! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 


Sample offer sent immediately to all who 
send name atonce. Large outfit of other 
fast-selling Home Specialties included 
SEND NO MONEY— Just your name 

KRISTEE CO., 880 Bar St., Akron, O. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular 
editions, fiction, reference, medical, me- 
chanical, children’s books, ete.—all at 
waranteed savings. Send card now for 
vlarkson’ .. 1944 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book 
catalog A short course in ay 
The buying guide of 800,000 book lovers. 
anewer to your Christmas gift problem. 
if you write NOW-—TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. P-32, 1253 So. Wabash Ave.. Chicago. linols 


KILLS 


Toxites:::* 


Lay similar 
oy &@ common prayer. treat- 
pent ‘usually lasts for months. 

‘OR COLDS—5S thick mist t 1 
pray st in pou py pemse 


Helps prevent tienes 2 ay ond coors Waite 
disease?  1pxiTF LABORATORIES, BOX 20, Chestertown, Md. 


_ EF Union Looms _ 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc. from old 
rags or wae debn arn--in your community! No experience neces- 
sary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms cost- 


aa” 


mcte) 
pc | ~ CONVERTS 


INSTANTLY TO 


SHOPPING BAG 


ing only’ $39.50! Send for our free booklet today. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 361 Post St., BOONVILLE, &. Y. 





























































Food Subsidy Tangle 


Down the same trail they covered in 
extended hearings last spring and sum- 
mer, the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency ambled through a maze of 
new testimony on the question of farm 
subsidies, and decided against them. 

Their recent vote, 16 to 10, defeated 
an effort to kill a ban on subsidies writ- 
ten into a new bill to extend the life of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. It 
automatically placed a measure before 
the House that may give the President 
another veto nightmare. 

Last summer Congress was called up- 
on to pass a measure giving a new lease 
on life to CCC, The agency’s authority 
to operate was to expire on June 30. 
After prolonged hearings by the Banking 
and Currency committees of House and 
Senate, a bill was passed extending the 
life of the agency but prohibiting it from 
making subsidy payments on farm prod- 
ucts, 

The CCC is the agency through which 
the Administration has helped farmers 
out with loans since 1933. The Presi- 
dent wanted it to go right on. But he 
also wanted it to have power to pay 
subsidies on the theory that subsidies 
would take care of extra costs of pro- 
duction and assure maintenance of food 
supplies for the war. 

The result was that he vetoed the 
measure on July 2. 

An effort to pass it over the veto fail- 
ed in the House the same day. In order 
to avoid the embarrassment of having a 
war food program without an agency to 
support it, Congress passed a stop-gap 
joint resolution on July 8, signed by the 
President on July 16, extending CCC to 
December 31. 

The measure now before the House— 
it probably will be called up early next 
month—is to extend the loan agency to 
January 30, 1945. 

Hearings on this bill consumed a little 
over two weeks, ending October 13. 
Chairman Stegall, veteran representative 
from Ozark, Ala., presided. The cast 
of characters was about the same, ex- 
cept that Judge Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator, appeared in place of for- 
mmer-Administrator Chester Davis. As 
before, the main part of the testimony 
had to do with the pros and cons of 
subsidies. 

Farm subsidies, as proposed by the 
War Food Administration early this 
year, would pay farmers extra sums on 
war-related crops “to encourage produc- 
tion and to make it possible for farmers 
to produce profitably within maximum 


prices established by OPA.” Under 








broad authority, the CCC also could 
bail out producers of farm commodities 
who were in a bad way, by buying prod- 
ucts at a higher-than-ceiling price. CCC 
would sell the goods at the ceiling and 
absorb the loss. 

Farm leaders, such as Ed O'Neal, 
head of the Farm Bureau, and Albert 
Goss, master of the Grange, joined many 
members of Congress in unalterable op- 
position to further use of subsidies when 
the CCC measure came up. Their prin- 
cipal arguments were that it subsidized 
the grocery bill of consumers at a time 
when the public was more able than 
ever before to pay farmers better prices; 
that consumers have to pay the cost of 
the subsidy program anyway in the form 
of taxes; that the subsidy system is a 
further regimnetation of farmers and 
leads to deeper entrenchment of poli- 
tics in the farm program, that it leads to 
the dangerous state of affairs in which 
citizens expect the state to support them; 
that it increases the cost of the war, 
intensifies post-war problems, and is in- 
flationary. 

Advocates of subsidies, mainly ad- 
ministration supporters, feel that farm- 
ers opposing the plan are inconsistent, 
in that they went along with the Gov- 
ernment’s loan and price support pro- 
gram when agriculture was in bad straits 
and accepted what amounted to sub- 
sidy payments from Triple-A. They feel 
that the war has put an abnormal and 
distorted demand on farm products, and 
that a “natural price level” would con- 
tribute to dangerous inflationary trends. 
They also point out that subsidies for 
farmers are as necessary as subsidies to 
industry to make sure enough is pro- 
duced to win the war. 

James Patton of the Farmers’ Union 
is the only one of the four major national 
farm organizations supporting farm 
subsidies. 


Field-to-Table 


Ceiling on Beef Cattle will probably 
be announced by War Food Adminis- 
tration before this issue is out. Expect- 
ed government roof is $16 per cwt. 
Western livestock associations are in 
Washington fighting the measure but 
feel their case is hopeless. They call 
it “the last straw” in government food 
policy, prophesy disaster in whole beef 
producing set-up. 


Holiday Sugar Bonus to candy mak- 
ers and most other industrial users was 
one of the last official acts by Prentiss 
Brown before his “resignation” as OPA 
administrator. The bonus will amount 
to 10% of the 1941 sugar base, allow- 





PATHFINDER 


ing manufacturers 90% of their pre-\ 
sugar consumption in order to m 
Thanksgiving and Christmas “goodi, 


Jam and Jelly Rationing has been 
dered by OPA beginning Octobe: 
The only exception is citrus marmala 
Jams and jellies can be purchased wit), 
blue stamps X, Y, Z until Nov. 20 and 
with green stamps ABC, Nov. 1 throug 
Dec. 20. Definite ration point sched. 
was to be announced on November: 
Reason for OPA clampdown is this fa! 
short fruit crop, about 50% of norm 


Food-for-Freedom 


Active support of the war food p 
gram by every American family is | 
aim of the Government's biggest ed 
cational drive, starting November 

“Food Fights for Freedom” is t! 
label of the drive, which is being spo: 
sored by the War Food Administratio: 
OPA, OWI and the Office of Civilian 
Defense. The slogan: “Produce and co: 
serve—share and play square.” 

November has been designated 
Food-for-Freedom month. The dri 
will be closely associated with the a 
nual Thanksgiving observance. In ad 
dition to a national educational effort 
making use of press and radio materia! 
advertising, films, posters and sto 
cards, the climax .is expected to be 
house-to-house canvass to be organized 
by local citizens’ committees. 

George Rowe, chief of campaigns fo: 
the War Food Administration, believ: 
it will be the biggest educational dri 
the Government has tried, with the p: 
sible exception of the Third War Loa 





12 INSTEAD OF 60. This nut harvester tower wos 
invented by M. E. Phillips of Linden, Cal. fo 
use in his English walnut groves. If cut nv! 
harvesting time and labor by 80% this fo!! 
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“In the Service 





Press Association 


Marine Private William Bentley was due to take 
a parachute jump from a blimp—something out 
of the ordinary—and from 2,000 feet. Private 
Bentley knew how fo insure safety. He had his 
“silks” packed by his fiancee, Marjorie Rein- 
hardt, parachute rigger, a WAVE, 3rd class. 


Xmas Shoppers 


Hospitalized servicemen in Chicago 
will have no worries about Christmas 
shopping this year. In that city, wives 
of men in the Army and Navy, both 
commissioned and enlisted, are taking 
care of the problem for them. These 
thoughtful women have gotten together 
and formed a buyers—and—wrappers 
organization for the disabled boys. 
[hey go to the hospitals, find out what 
each fighter wants to send to his family 
and friends. The purchases are brought 
to the hospital for the wounded man’s 
approval. If he can’t wrap his own 
gifts, they women do it for him with all 
the Yuletide trimmings, then ship the 
presents off. 


Life-Saving Set 

A portable radio SOS transmitter is 
a new life-saving device for torpedoed 
merchant marine seamen. It automati- 
cally grinds out a distress signal when a 
generator crank is turned. The trans- 
mitter has a manually driven generator 
which eliminates the difficulties of main- 
taining and renewing batteries. 

Castaways don’t have to know the 
intricacies of the equipment. All they 
have to do is turn the crank. This gen- 
erates power to transmit an automatic 
SOS signal on the international distress 
frequency of 500 kilocycles. However, 
if a radio operator is among the ship- 
vrecked, he can adjust the set for 
manual transmission of the SOS and 
location data for rescue craft. It is en- 
closed in a watertight, shockproof box. 
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NEW WAR 


MAP OF THE WORLD 


That Stays as Fresh as the Latest Radio Bulletin with flag pins 
marking each day’s shifting tides of battle. 


Here is a MAP COMBINATION that enables you to see the World at War, with 112 
colored flags of Allied Nations and Axis Powers pinned at: points held by each warring 


nation TODAY. With tomorrow’s headlines, you can change the Flags, exactly as a 
Field Marshal or Chief of Staff does. 


The Combination consists of a huge wall map, 43 x 28% beautifully colored, so newly edited 
and printed that it includes all the places which have figured in the war since Dec. 7th, or 
are likely to become war objectives before it is over. The map is mounted on map-pin 
board and has a lacquered surface, which may be marked with wax crayons, if desired, wo 
show battlelines. The board permits you to insert easily the Flags (included with the 
Combination) and to move them about freely. 


MORE than a wall map alone, this special Combination enables you to indicate the military 
operations and shifting tides of battle in every part of the world. It is essential to everyone 
who wants to follow this war intelligently. This is a full-color, fully detailed map with 
towns, rivers, etc., which it is impossible to show in the above drawing. It is invaluable in 
the home with children of school age, and young and old alike will find it both fascinating 
and instructive. For your own and family’s better understanding of today’s fast changing 
world, send for your big World Map now. 


SEND NO MONEY 


No money need be sent with order (unless you prefer to remit now to save postage cost.) 
Deposit $2.49 plus postal charges with your postman. Keep the map 5 days, examine it, 
show it to your friends; if you are not delighted with it return it to us and your 
money will be immediately refunded, If you remit $2.49 with your order, we pay all 
postage charges, and you have the same return privileges, of course, 


BBWAA AWBBBBBRBBRSERRBRERSESRRRESR ESR ESR ESR ESE ESE SESE SE SE BY 


THIS MAP SHOWS: 


Shortest Routes by 
Sea and Air Be- 
tween Chief Cities 
of World. 

Naval Bases and Sta- 
tions of Each Na- 
tion. 


Latest Official 
soundaries. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., 
Washington 18, D. C. 


Please send me in flat packing your new Flag Pin-World Map Com- 
bination, size 43 x 281% mounted ready for hanging—together with 
80 full-color flags of warring powers and identification album of 
the U. 8S. Armed Forces. 


I enclose $2.49, send postpaid If IT return the map within 
5 days it is understood my money will be returned. 


Correct Modern 
Names of Coun- 
tries and Cities. 

Time Differences 


Send C. O. D. I will pay postman $2.49 plus postage charges 
I may return the map in 5 days if not fully satisfied. 
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THE HOME FRONT-—The editorial by 
Graham Patterson in your October 18th 
issue struck a responsive chord. I have 
stated and oft’ repeated to many of-my 
friends that if this country is to be 
saved from economic chaos and finan- 
cial destruction, it will be saved by 
those people who have their feet firmly 
rooted in the soil of our land and who 
are the real originators of all wealth. 
These farmers, the people on the main 
street of every little town and the own- 
ers and proprietors of the little busi- 
nesses are the very backbone of Amer- 
ican enterprise. They are the ones who, 
with their practical common-sense 
methods and application, will do much 
to right our ship of state when this war 
finally comes to a close. When home 
recently during the Congressional re- 
cess I had an opportunity to talk to un- 
told numbers of small business men. 
’ These fellows are battling for their very 
existence, making every effort to make 
ends meet, keep the fr ont door of their 
business open and have something 
available for their boys and girls when 
they come back from the service. They 
truly are fighting on the home front, 
determined that the American system 
of free enterprise and initiative shall 
not disappear. I say more power to 
them. 

Les Arends, M.C., 17th Dist., Illinois 
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NO FARM NEWS-—Pathfinder is OK 
but really not complete without farm 
news. Editorial policy is fine. Couldn’t 
improve on Graham Patterson’s Two 
Points on Policy. 

Frank Bill, Bloomington, IIl. 


Shucks, Frank. You didnt read the 
first issue very hard. There were ex- 
actly 26 stories and items about some 
phase of farming in those 40 pages. We 
didn’t bunch them up but put them 
where .they .belonged—in .the Food, 
Business, Week at Home, Washington 
Parade, Woman’s World and other de- 
partments. We've always been under 
the impression that farming IS a busi- 
ness, that farms DO raise Food as well 
as a lot of raw materials for industry, 
that women ARE doing a whale of a 
lot of farm work these days. Farmers, 
in the opinion of “Pathfinder” editors, 
are just about the best folk we've 
got in this country. Shouldn't news 
about their Business, their Food, their 


Washington, their women folk appear 
side by side with the news about other 
types of business and other ways of liv- 
ing? 

really. 


We think so. And so do you, 
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ANOTHER VOLCANO—The picture on 
the cover of this issue appeals to me 
particularly right now because it is 
scarcely more than a month since I 
returned from a trip into Alaska by air- 
plane on Truman work. I have a aa: 
tiful photo of Shishaldin, another island 
volcano, taken on our trip, which is very 
much like your cover picture. 


Homer Ferguson, Senator from Michigan 
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TWO-FISTED EXPRESSION—To me 
by far the most interesting thing in your 
last issue is to be found on Page 4. It 
seems entirely too good to be true. You 
say, “This country was built on indi- 
vidual ideas and two-fisted expression. 
Wed like to see oodles of it in Pathfind- 
er.” Do you know it will require tre- 
mendous courage to live up to that? 
Not many publications in this country 
are backed by such courage. I can 
count them all without pulling off my 
shoes. What are you going to-do when 
you receive a flood of letters informing 
you that your policy is “offensive to a 
large number of your readers”? 

Elmer C. Helm, Brentwood, Md. 


Publish them. 
isn’t it? 


This is a democracy, 
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HOME FRONT, AGAINST BEAR—Why 
can citizens not have ammunition? A 
bear has been prowling near my goat 
herd within the last few days. His 
tracks and other signs suggest the need 
of defense, but we cannot get ammuni- 
tion to use. We could not get even a 
Jap here without shells. The need to 
provide wild game in season should 
be allowed the citizens. Why not send 
us ten boxes of 30-30 rifle cartridges to 
use to defend our flocks against bears 
so threatening here? Any rifle is useless 
on the rack. We are practically dis- 
armed in a wild wilderness. Do we not 
have too much regimentation under 
guise of war necessity? . 
Thos. J. Jackson, Border, Minn. 


The shells have gone to war, they 
say. See col. 3, page 16, Oct. 25 issue. 
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PIQUED-—I have been acquainted with 
the Pathfinder for 40 years, off and on. 
My present subscription expires in De- 
cember, and a few weeks ago I advised 
you to discontinue it at expiration. 

The October 18 issue has just arrived 
and, piqued by the new dress, I took 
time out to look it thru from cover 
to cover. I like the new format. I like 
the absence of all (or nearly all) of the 
cheap ads. You have given it more than 
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a face-lifting; you have given it a 
juvenating operation. 

If this issue is a sample of you: 
ture policy, I want to stay with you 
please send me bill or whatever it ta 
to assure a long-term subscription, 
fore you have to raise the rates. 


Thomas H. Desmond, Simsbury, Cor 
Thanks for the challenge. 
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POTATOES WITH CHEESE—On p: 
13 of the Oct. 2 Pathfinder in 
“What's In a Name?” column, I sou: 
in vain for Potatoes au gratin. This 
one of my pet peeves. Pronounced, 
mispronounced “aw grattin” by ma 
educated people, it means nothi: 
“Au” means “to the,” and if “grati 
meant cheese, one wouldn't say “to t! 
cheese,” but the definition is “sticki: 
to the pan,” and “fromage” is Fren 
for cheese. Why not say “Potatoes wi 
cheese”? 

Pauline Ives, New Haven, Con 


O. K. Potatoes—with cheese. 
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SUGGESTION-—I have just looked 0, 
the Oct. 18th Pathfinder and 

pleased with it. I'm glad my su 
scription is paid to June, 1948. The: 
is a suggestion I would like to mak 
and it is only a suggestion. May! 
it will not fit into your policy, but 
it does, I would be glad to see 
print an article each week on t! 
“International Sunday School Lesso: 


Milton C. Milliner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


° co o 


FROM THE CLASSROOM-—We lil 
your policy of enlightening rather tha 
inflaming. Opinionated and prejudic 
items have little value in classroom us 
Leslie W. Balk, History Instructor, 
Muscatine, lowa 
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CITY SLICKER—Being a copywrit 
and copy research man, I could not help 
but feel a glow when the new Pathfind 
was called to my attention. 

Pathfinder’s got the intimate sty 
that has always appéaled to the sma 
town and rural areas. You say that y 
plan to keep that same appeal. 

I'm afraid you're wrong. 

With its crisp new makeup . . . wi 
it’s interesting style, I am afraid that y: 
are going to have more on your hand 
than you anticipate. 

I'ma city slicker. But while I doubt 
that many new subscriptions could | 
handled . . . I think you are going t 
find that city people, big-city people al 
going to like Pathfinder. 

Best of luck, gentlemen! 

J. S. Stolzoff, Milwaukee, Wis 


Thanks from Pathfinders “gentleme: 
and from the lady editors, too. 
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Pastime and Smiles 


Annoyed by delay in the start of 

actice firing on the range at Fort 
Chaffee, Ark., a lieutenant in charge of 
the target pit went up on the parapet 
to see what was going on. Instantly 
the telephone in the pit rang. The ser- 
geant, who answered, yelled “It’s for 
ou, lieutenant.” 

“Tell that dumb so-and-so on the 
irapet to get down so we can start 

ing,” the colonel in charge of the 
practice squads commanded. 

“Tell that dumb so-and-so to get 

wn off the parapet,” echoed the lieu- 
tenant. 

“I think, sir,” suggested the sergeant, 
hat the colonel was referring to you.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


This story is making the rounds in 

istralia. Gen. MacArthur was being 

ibjected to a barrage of questions from 

s little boy. When the latter asked his 
tamed dad to explain the difference be- 

een an ordinary rifle and an M-1l 
repeating rifle, the general is quoted as 
saying: “There's quite a difference, son. 
It's just as if I spoke and then your 
mother spoke.”—Range Finder. 


The following interesting name dis- 
coveries were contributed by Ida G. 
Kast, of Mechanisburg, Pa.: 

Some years ago D. M. Leathery had 
. saddler shop in Dillsburg, Pa. 

|. H. Kreamer & Co. are wholesale 

lk and eggs dealers, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Island Rhoads lives near Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 

Brooke Trout is a business man in 
H uwrisburg, Pa. 
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“t don’t know how he did it, and | don’t 
care he’s monopolizing the “Pathfinder.” 


“Give me a pound of wax to wax a 
floor,” a young Nady said to a stationer. 
The stationer laughed indulgently. 
“We are stationers, miss;” he told 
her, “and the only wax we sell is sealing 
wax. 

“Darn!” said the young lady, “I 
wanted to wax the floor, not the ceiling. 
I'm going to give a dance.”—Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 


The naval officer on watch got angry 
about something, rushed to’the speak- 
ing tube and yelled to one of the men 
below: 

“Is there a blithering idiot at the end 
of this tube?” 

“Not at this end, sir,’ 
reply. 


was the mild 


What They Laughed at 
One Hundred Years Ago 


Perfection of Punning. A celebrated 
living author lately observed that he 
rarely made a pun, “but when I do,” 
said he, “I'm very proud of it, for it is 
always the worst that ever was made, 
and therefore excellent. The other day,” 
he continued, “a lady spoke to me about 
Mr. —’s gallery of pictures, and 
remarked that she should very much 
like to get an introduction to see them. 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘he is my friend, and you 
shall go—you shall go, and pick his 
pocket.’ 

““Pick his pocket! Why should I do 
so?” 

“‘Why,’ I said, ‘because he has pict- 
ures. "—The Norfolk and Portsmouth 
Herald, May 31, 1820. 





C-Card—Sure have a nice farm here, 
but, tell me, what do you do with all 
the vegetables you raise? 

Farmer—We eat what we can and 
what we can’t we can. 

C-Card—Oh, I see. 

C-Card’s Wife—What did he ‘Say, 
dear? ; 

C-Card—He said they ate what they 
could, and what they couldn't they 
could. 


“Trouble with you, honey,” com- 
plained friend wife, “ is that you haven't 
any culture.” 

“Oh, yes, I have.” 

“Tll bet you can’t even tell me what 
Juliet said when she met Romeo in the 
balcony.” 

“That's easy. She walked up to him 
and said, ‘Honey, couldn’t ron have got- 
ten seats in the orchestra?’ ” 


29 


The traveler’ approached one of three 
townsmen seated on the courthouse 
steps and asked where a family lived. 

“Oh, them?” replied the step-sitter, 
leaning slightly forward, and pointing. 
“About the third house in the block up 
there. No, I think it’s the fourth.” He 
leaned forward a bit more. “There's 
a brown stone house right next door, 
and his house,” he hitched again, “has 
a white porch to it. “I could show you 
right where it is, if I was up.” 


Brainteasers 


Code Lovers— 
Soegeh sreve ereh wcisume vahl 
Lah sehs se otreh nos llebdnas 
Regni freh nos gnires rohyer 
Ganoed iryd ale nifae esots sorcy 
Rub nabot es rohk co caed ir. 


BLACK 











WHITE 
Chess Problem— 


This mental cudgler in chess was 
submitted many years ago by Konrad 
Bayer. Can you solve it? White to play, 
and mate in three moves. 


Mathematics Puzzler— 

Answer to last week's: 

The amount of $1 for 12 years 6 
months at 5% is $1.62%; hence, $156 

1.62% = $96, the interest on the sum 
for one year at 12%; therefore, $96 
12 $800, the cost of the 3 animals. 
Let 14/14 = the cost of the horse, then 
11/14 = the cost of the mule, and 7/11 
of 11/14 7/14, the cost of the cow. 
14/14 + 11/14 + 7/14 = 82/14, cost 
of all; 832/14 = $800, and 1/14 = 1/82 
of $800 $25; 14/14 = 14 times $25 

$350, cost of the horse; 11/14 = 11 
times $25 $275, cost of mule; 7/14 

7 times $25 = 175, cost of cow. 


Fireside Fun— 

Here is the solution to last week’s 
problem of the pins and dots. The pins 
may be placed as follows: on the third 
dot in the top line; on the sixth dot in 
the second line, on the second dot in the 
third line; on the fifth dot in the fourth 
line; on the first dot in the fifth line; on 
the fourth dot in the sixth line. 
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Freedom of Weather Talk 


The war-time hush-hush about our weather conditions 
and prospects has been abandoned. Once more on the “ears” 
of our newspapers we shall be able to read the old familiar 
forecasts of rains and snows that do not come, of a sudden 
drop in temperature that turns out to be a rise, and of winds 
by the way df the 


from the northeast that usually arrive 
southwest, if at all. 

Americans will naturally be glad to get back their favorite 
reading matter—their continued stories in succinct and at- 
tractive installments. It gives them something to talk about, 
to laugh about, and to cuss about. It provides them with an 
unfathomable mine of wisecracks. It is an ever present help 
in times of conversational trouble. They rather enjoy being 
fooled by it; some even find fun in following the advice in 
reverse. S: Lid Benjamin Franklin: “Some are weatherwise, 
some are otherwise.” 

The Censorship Office explained its policy of return to 
free talk about the weather on the ground of “diminishing 
benefits from weather restrictions.” 

But it is permissible to doubt the wisdom of this decision, 
and on the ground of pure military strategy. 

As long as we tried to’conceal our we vather forecasts, our 
enemies were sure to be breaking their necks to find them 
out, and perhaps to act on them. That is where we had a big 
advantage. They were bound to come to grief, just as we 
often have in heeding them. 
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The barbers have raised the price for a hair- 
cut to 75 cents. Another rise in overhead. 


Sinatra Swooners 


Over the radio into every home in America come those 
shrieks and shrill girlish laughter every time the crooner 
Frank Sinatra makes an appearance before a studio audi- 
ence. Maybe “swooning with Sinatra” is symptomatic of 
the high emotional life we are living nowadays. Strains and 
stress of this “jitterbug age” are nowhere more forcefully 
revealed than in an analysis of the Selective Service dr: ft 
returns. 

In a memorandum to local draft boards, it has just been 
revealed that for the calendar year 1943 an estimated 100,- 
000 men will be discharged because of their in: ibility to 
adjust themselves to life in the armed services. A plan is 
announced under which induction boards will be provided 
with fuller information on the physical history, social record 
and educational and employment background of all poten- 

tial selectees. Effective Nov. 1, the plan is designed to cut 
down the number of discharges from the armed services due 
to mental and emotional illnesses, which in one State were 
found to be responsible for 40% of the 2,500 discharges. 

Is the pace of modern civilization, the swift speed of the 
automobile and airplane era, the high tension of super- 
production taking its toll of our youth? 

Medical authorities are beginning to think the problem 
of the immediate future is not how to raise more corn-fed, 
physically fit boys and girls, but men and women for To- 
morrow more poised, more emotionally balanced. 


Paid to Waste 


A W ashington newsman called up a West Coast war 
plant to inquire why the cost of a gun made there was about 
twice what the same gun, with identical specifications, 
cost in an Eastern plant. The charge for the telephone 
call was $20, and the newsman was very much surprised 
when the factory owner asked to be allowed to pay it. 

After declining, with expressions of gratitude, the new 
man was further surprised when the operator said it would 
be a “personal favor” to him. He explained that his Go 
ernment contract allowed him a 13 per cent profit on his 
expenses; the $20 would be added to plant operating costs 
or expenses, and the payment of that charge would me 
for him a clear profit of $2.60—Government money, of cour: 

Thatis an example of the working of the cost-plus syste: 
when not in strictly scrupulous hands. It rewards waste and 
extravagance. Old fashioned principles of thrift do not 
apply to such contracts. 

Benj: amin Franklin said, “A penny saved is two pen 
clear,” but the cost-plus contractor finds that a penny waste: 
brings 13 per cent profit. 
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Judging from the number of Nazi soldiers the Rus- 
sians say they have killed, Germany's need for 
more “lebensraum” should now be practically solved. 


View of the War 


In the welter of propaganda and amidst the maze 
claims, counterclaims, assertions and denials as to what has 
been done in the war, by whom, and of what relative im- 
portance, the calm survey of the situation made by that elde: 
statesman, Jan Christian Smuts, is clarifying and he ‘Ipful 

Marshal Smuts has watched the great war drama from the 
clear perspective of his South African home, and with the 
competence that comes from having played a leading part 
in the struggle of World War I. It would be hard to name 
a more reliable authority, or judge, and when he forecasts 
the “grand assault” on Hitler’s “Fortress Europa” in 1944 
that judgment may be regarded as sound. 

As for the earlier acts of the drama, Marshal Smuts said 
the real turning points of the war were Stalingrad and E! 
Alamein. And without detracting anything from the enor- 
mous Russian contribution he declared there was no greatel 
event in the war than the success of Allied strategy in th 
Mediterranean. “Nothing comparable or of greater im 
portance has been achieved in the war,” he emphi sized. It 
is a simple answer to frenzied “second front” insistenc 

Touching on the future, the South African Nestor picture 
the United States—“latest, freshest and most potent new 
comer in the field”—as not only playing the decisive part 
in the last act of the great war drama but as taking the lead 
in peace negotiations and post-war rehabilitation. “No n: - 
tion,” he deck ured, “ever had so high a mission of good and 
good will.” The words were spoken to an English audience 
they were not designed as flattery for American listeners. 

All of which is sobering. What we knew before was mad: 
still clearer and more emphatic—that this country, willy -nillv. 
faces a great task and a great responsibility. 


| 
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Briefly Told 


Copper Penny Comeback was an- 
nounced by the U. S. Mint as of Jan- 
uary 1. The money-makers have been 
badgered by complaints from persons 
shortchanged with the new zinc-coated 
pennies. Pennies after January 1 will 
be made from the copper of used cart- 
ridge shells, and will be of the familiar 
copper color. 


No wisecracks from the censors here- 
after, according to a ruling by the Ad- 
jutant General's office at the War De- 
partment. “Censorship of communica- 
tions to and from persons under mili- 
tary jurisdiction is a necessity in war- 
time to prevent disclosure of information 
which would give aid and comfort 
to the enemy,” the Department said. 

[he War Department has never intend- 
ed that privacy of the mail should be 
invaded beyond this absolute necessity 
for security.” 


Threat of Famine hangs over Greece. 
Greek merchants are reported to have 
thrown the country’s last food reserves 
on the open market this fall, feeling that 
the Allies would liberate them from the 
Nazis before winter set in. Now, winter 
is close at hand, the food stocks are 
gone and the Allied armies are still 
plodding up the Italian boot. 


Output of Factories and mines has 
doubled since the beginning of the de- 
fense program in June, 1940, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board announced after a 
broad revision of its index of industrial 
production. 


CIO political campaign for 1944 is 
shaping up nicely, according to the last 
issue of The CIO News. Sidney Hill- 
man, head of Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, was due to leave on a national 
tour and “complete organization on a 
wholesale basis.” He will stress that: 
Labor's job is to elect officials who are 
100 per cent for winning the war, who 
ire pledged to a post-war program for 
United Nations unity and who will 
guarantee jobs for everybody. 


Livestock roundup this fall in moun- 
tain range states totals 11,000,000 cat- 
tle and 3,800,000 sheep. 


\ustralian zoot suits are considered 
inal by the Department of War Or- 
mization and Manpower at Mel- 
me. Officials of the Department 
ntly confiscated a zoot suit worn 

by an 18- year-old boy and w arned tail- 
that they are not to make any more 


of them, inasmuch as they are an in- 
fringement of the clothing regulations 
and a waste of material. 


Soldiers who recently left for over- 
seas may have Christmas parcels mailed 
to them up to December 10, according 
to a new ruling of the Overseas Branch 
of the U. S. Postoffice. The parcels 
must not weigh over five lIbs., are 
limited to 15 in. in length. Senders 
must present notifications of change of 
the soldier’s address when handing the 
packages in at the postoffice. Only one 
parcel per family to a soldier, the regu- 
lation says. 


Record prices were paid for cattle at 
the American Royal livestock show in 
Kansas City in mid-October. The grand 
champion carlot load of fat cattle went 
to a packing company for 35%c a bb., 
just twice as much as the 1942 grand 
champion load brought. The show it- 
self had to be held in a mule barn. The 
Royal’s own building, adjoining the 
stockyards, is being used as a glider 
manufacturing plant. 


Draft of Coal Miners is tg under- 
way in Great Britain. Major Gwilym 
I Joy d George, minister of fuel and pow- 
er, said that voluntary recruiting failed 
to produce the 720, 000 men needed to 
maintain the islands’ coal miners. Men 
drafted for the mines will be given gov- 
ernment training for a month then as- 
signed to specialized jobs in the pits. 


International 


MARIUS RUSSO, Yankee pitcher who won the 
fourth game in the recent World Series, is now 
in the game against the Axis. He works in 
on aircraft plant near New York City. 


3/ 


Five Hundred Ton Motor that could 
lift a destroyer to the top of a 15 story 
building at the rate of 200 feet a minute 
has just been completed. Not intended 
to hoist destroyers, it has been shipped 
to the Defense plant Corporation steel 
plant at New Geneva, Utah where it 
will power the knives cutting 20,000 Ib. 
steel slabs for war industries. 


Privately Financed construction for 
the first nine months of this year amount- 
ed to only $1,200,000,000, less than 
half the value of such work in the same 
period last year. Government financed 
construction in the same months was 
$4,900,000,000. 


Nevada Deer Hunters lost the extra 
gas allowance of 200 miles worth that 
local OPA boards had given them when 
OPA regional headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco rescinded the order. 


World's Record Cattle receipts were 
established at Kansas City stockyards 
when 57,642 jammed into the pens on a 
Monday morning. About 90% of the 
rush were headed for feed lots in the 
Corn Belt. Kansas City prices dropped 
below $12 per cwt. At the time, 
in West Virginia and Michigan, dealers 
$17 per cwt. for beef feeders. 


same 


Vinegar Shortage is indicated from 
Arkansas where cider mills had only 
one-half as many “vinegar apples” as 
usual brought in by farmers this fall. 
Prices paid those that were brought in 
were double last year’s price. 


Naples Was On its Feet again three 
weeks after AMG (i.e. Allied Military 
Government) took over. Water was re- 
stored, even to the hill sections, bomb 
craters filled, streets cleared of debris. 
A check-up by U. S. medical officers re- 
vealed that the rate of incidence for 
major diseases compared favorably with 
American cities, save for a a propor- 
tion of tuberculosis cases 


Butter Stocks are accumulating at 
such a rate that more must be released 
to the public to prevent spoilage, Mil- 
ton H. Button, director of the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agricuture, believes. 
The Nation’s butter stocks have in- 
creased to 232,435,000 Ibs. That is 
108,836,000 Ibs. above the 1942 figure. 


Uncle Ike went into a Loop restaur- 
ant and gave his order to a waitress. 
After waiting 35 minutes for his food, 


he called the manager and asked 
“Where is my waitress? I gi ive her my 
order over half an hour ago.” The man- 
ager replied, ‘ ‘Sorry, but I'll have to 
take your order again. That waitress 
quit a better job in a defense plant.”— 


Wake Column, Chi. Tribune. 





One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


WHATS IN A NAME ? 


There’s magic in a name. It can shape a 
thought or paint a picture. But it does not 
always shape the same thought or paint 
the same picture to all people. Sometimes 
what you see in a name is not what the 
other fellow visions at all. 

There’s magic in the name ““Cyanamid” 
—more magic than was realized by the 
men who bestowed it upon the company 
they founded. And it is many things to 
many people. For “Cyanamid” is Calcium 
Cyanamide, the source material for a great 
many of the company’s present products 
which are having such a profound effect 
on the course of chemical progress. 

Originally, “Cyanamid” meant fertilizer 
to the farmer—and still does. But today, 
besides being a finished product in itself, 
it is a basic source of life-saving “sulfa” 
drugs and many other pharmaceuticals. 
And from it are derived plastics for mold- 
ing hundreds of products...case hard- 


MOLDING 


ening compounds for the metallurgist.:: 
Cyanide for the miner ... pigments for 
a variety of purposes... insecticides and 
fumigants...vital ingredients in the 
making of rubber, textiles, leather, paper, 
paints, explosives, cosmetics, food, fuels, 
for photography and 
water purification. 
Small wonder that 
“Cyanamid” has been 
called an almost inex- 
haustible source of 
chemical progress. 
And yet chemists say 
that the possibilities 
of this amazing ma- 
terial have only begun 
to be realized! 

In Cyanamid’s re- 
search laboratories 
scientists are con- 
stantly studying Cal- 
THROUGH 


THE FUTURE 


cium Cyanamide for further develop 
ments. It is but one of the basic me 
terials in the broad chemical service 
with which American Cyanamid is help 
ing to make this country a more efficient 
nation. 
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